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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Premier Nitti gives good advice to all the world when 
he suggests that we keep smiling, and keep a sharp eye 
out for the beautiful things of life. This suggestion can 
not be followed too closely. But unfortunately, by clamp- 
ing a copper-rivetted censorship on all the news that 
tries to get out of Italy, the Premier puts it out of one’s 
power to enjoy one of the most beautiful sights at present 
visible; namely, the revolt of his countrymen against 
their Government. The industrial workers of Italy have 
very generally gone on strike; and more interesting still, 
they have been joined by peasants and agricultural la- 
bourers. The industrial workers are avowedly out for 
the soviet-contro]l of industry, and the peasants are upset 
by what they consider an overdose of taxation. This 
situation is especially worth noticing, because it gives a 
clear idea of what would happen in France in case the 
French Government began to tax the small-holding 
landed proprietors. 


Our new Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Houston, 
should get the implications of the foregoing through his 
head. Speaking before the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce last week, he said: 

One of the great nations of Europe, which in the five years 
since the war began has raised less by taxation than Great 
Britain and this country raised in one year, still is resort- 
ing to borrowing, is stupidly saying the money isn’t there, 
and is crying aloud to this country for rescue, as if we 
would send good money after bad—into the bottomless pit. 
This is inconsiderate. The only source of revenue worth 
talking about is the capital value of French land-hold- 
ings, and, man alive, the French Government can’t tax 
those. No government could possibly do it, and live. 
What would become of Mr. Houston himself if the 
United States Government breached the stronghold of 
privilege in any such fashion? No: industry and enter- 
prise must foot all the bills, and when the bills become 
too large, there is nothing for it but to borrow, beg or 
steal. Political government exists to maintain the in- 
tegrity of privilege, and can not turn a predatory hand 
upon privilege. Mr. Houston is wholly unreasonable to 
expect such a thing. 


DispatcHes last week said that M. Millerand, the French 
Premier, adverted to “some pacifists in America who 
bleat about French militarism.” Easy, old friend—steady 
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on! No one, whether of the pacifist persuasion or not, 
as long as he has half his wits about him, differentiates 
French militarism from any other kind. There is not 
one whit of difference in the quality of the military mind, 
its ideals and sanctions, wherever found. It is absurd 
to try to nationalize militarism; some of us caught sight 
of that absurdity when the President and Mr. George 
Creel were doing their bit to convince us that German 
militarism was essentially different from any other. 
There is no essential difference, no difference in quality, 
between the militarist mind of General Foch and that of 
General Ludendorf or General March or General Haig. 
No one over here is reflecting unfavourably on the French 
people or on their ideals and motives. It is quite fair 
and not at all inurbane to point out, however, that mil- 
itarism is doing in France just what it does in Germany, 
England, Finland or anywhere else. It does just what 
it would do here, in less time than it takes to tell it, if 
it got the chance. 


One thing it has been doing that is surely not com- 
mendable—and Mr. Millerand will please remember that 
it is nothing more reprehensible than our own militarists 
would undoubtedly do with equal alacrity in the 
premises—is to conscript hundreds of thousands of bar- 
barian African troops and employ them in Europe. The 
English papers of 8 April stated that Frankfort, Darm- 
stadt, Offenbach, Hanau, Homberg.and Wiesbaden have 
been occupied by troops consisting entirely of Senegalese 
blacks, only the officers being white. These have become 
a terror to the countryside with their wunrestrainable 
bestiality; as they are in Syria, Turkey and Bulgaria, and 
among the Russian peasants, where the French militarists 
have made similar large implantations of these troops. 
During the war, these savages inflicted most shocking 
atrocities upon the enemy troops; they filled their haver- 
sacks with ears, eyeballs, fingers and the like trophies. 
Now they are swarming over Europe, spreading abom- 
inable desolation. M. Millerand can get no sympathy 
here for this sort of thing, except from our own mil- 
itarists, and to that, if he cares for it, he is heartily 
welcome. 


Once, for a few months, Sixteenth Street, in Washington, 
was called grandiosely, The Avenue of the Presidents. No 
one liked the name very well, but efforts to get the old 
name restored were unavailing until some Senator with a 
sense of humour proposed to re-christen a down-town 
by-way, The Alley of the Vice-Presidents; and then the 
pretentious title was literally laughed off the District 
ordinances. If d’Annunzio had ever shown signs of a 
sense of humour, and if the League of Nations needed 
any additional ridicule to ease its way to the scrap-heap, 
one might suspect that the projected League of Fiume 
was designed to fill the want. But d’Annunzio takes him- 
self too seriously to have even the making of a good 
humorist, and is no doubt in great earnest about his new 
venture, which will include, according to the dispatches, 
representatives of all oppressed peoples. Just why such a 
body should be called the League of Fiume is not clear. 
As well as one can see at this distance, d’Annunzio him- 
self is about the only oppressor who is giving the popu- 
lation of Fiume much concern at present. 


THE new League, however, will probably be quite as 
respectable as the old-line organization that it has set out’ 
to rival, for neither of them have emerged from the cate- 
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gory of the bushers. There is pathos in the old-line 
League’s refusal of the Armenian mandate. Mandates 
cost money, it appears, and the League is a little short. 
When one considers that under the Covenant, the League 
should be presiding over the distribution of mandates as 
proudly and freely as the Lord Chancellor in “Iolanthe,” 
one realizes how low the works of the mighty have been 
brought. 


TuatT same Armenian mandate has now been stealthily 
laid on all the Allies’ doorsteps, and one after another, 
the Allies have refused to take it in; perhaps one should 
say, refused to be taken in. There was a report a few 
days ago that Canada was to have it, but Ottawa tele- 
graphed out, with exceeding promptness, that the rumour 
was devoid of foundation. Propositions have been made 
to offer it to Holland or to Norway or Sweden—probably 
by way of penalty for being neutral in the war. The 
Supreme Council have taken good care that’ no plums 
missed the Allies’ baskets; their neutral colleagues in 
the League of Nations are apparently welcome to the 
lemons. If somebody should discover a little oil or some- 
thing, in the barren mountains of Armenia, that man- 
date’s stock would go up higher than Haman, and no 
neutral would be able to get anywhere near the market. 
The last report is that Armenia has been made an inde- 
pendent State; and that is the funniest of all, and quite 
the likeliest to be true. Self-determination and the rights 
of small nations are apt to get a good long unprejudiced 
try-out when the small nations possess nothing worth 
stealing. Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. 


Some of General Wood’s opponents in the State of Ohio 
have gone so far as to say that the election of the Gen- 
eral to the Presidency would mean the triumph of mili- 
tarism in the United States. The General has replied 
with a definition: 


Militarism [he said] is a huge military establishment which 
exists under conditions in which the military class demand 
and receive social and official precedence, and in which this 
class exerts a most powerful influence in the affairs of the 
nation concerned. 


Not at all. This definition might have answered in the 
time of Frederick the Great, but the militarism which 
plagues this year of war 1920 is that system of universal 
training, advocated by the General himself, which me- 
chanizes the popular intelligence and hands the people 
over, tied hand and foot by discipline, to the merciful 
uses of the Government and the privileged classes it rep- 
resents. If the General will remember his own handling 
of the steel-workers’ strike at Gary, Indiana, he will un- 
derstand that it is not the rattle of sabres but the clink 
of coins that most disturbs the anti-militarists just now. 


How big an army does General Wood really want? 
A New York paper of 23 April carried the following 
from his speech at Zanesville, Ohio, the day before: 
There is no occasion whatever at the present time, as I see 
it, for a large standing army. An army of 100,000 men 
would be ample for all peace needs of the nation. 

In the very next column, the paper carried the General’s 
message to the voters of New Jersey, which contained 
the following: 

We want a small army, not over 225,000 men, highly efficient, 
and back of it reasonable supplies, which we now have. These 
should be maintained and kept in readiness. 

Of course, “not over 225,000” may mean 100,000. There 
is no doubt about that. Still, one is struck with the dif- 
ference in the demd total, and still more by the fact that 
the figures rise sharply as he leaves his mid-western audi- 
ences and moves eastward. Zanesville is in Ohio. If a 
standing army of 100,000 is ample for all peace-needs in 
Ohio, one would not be surprised to learn that by the 
time the General reaches Iowa, or thereabouts, he pre- 
fers to be known to the handshakers as Mr. Wood, and 
goes about in citizens’ dress. 


Since a Congressional Commission visited the Virgin Is- 
lands it appears that the islanders are no longer moral. 
Members of both Houses made the trip on the “Dolphin” 
in February, doubtless a pleasant season in the West In- 
dies, and though they spent but a week there, they re- 
turned with a report and recommendations that practi- 
cally wipe out the mode and morals of Danish rule. Mem- 
bership in our legislatures encourages the belief that peo- 
ples’ habits can be changed by whereases. Some of the 
Commission’s suggestions are certainly valuable, but they 
could just as well have been made without so much ex- 
pensive travel. One need not even cross to Hoboken to 
approve the recommendations that our Government (a) 
co-operate in establishing an adequate water system in 
St. Thomas and St. Croix; (b) provide better transporta- 
tion between Porto Rico and the islands; (c) extend edu- 
cational work and create libraries; (d) reform the taxa- 
tion-system. Perhaps it is safe to endorse the recom- 
mendation to alter the currency-system, but we are not so 
sure that the sweeping demand for the substitution of 
“American principles and ideals” for the existing code 
of Danish laws should be granted without closer examina- 


tion. That proposal is scarcely consonant with the “judg- - 


ment of the Commission that it is inexpedient to change 
the existing system of government,” which, at present, is 
vested in officers of the navy. 


Tue Commission has unearthed much that raises suspi- 
cion of Danish ideals. “The labour unions in St. Croix 
have about 5000 members, a majority of them being fe- 
males. The labour unions in St. Croix own about 2200 
acres of land. . . . On the island of St. Thomas there is 
a small group with radical ideas—rather noisy and much 
given to speech-making.’ Something like the United 
States, one would say. “The morals of these islands are 
at a very low ebb,” the Commissioners remark solemnly. 
“Seventy-five per cent of the population is composed of 
Negroes, and of these only fifteen per cent are legally 
married. Many persons live together by mutual consent.” 
Think of it! With the insouciance to which amateur 
social investigators have accustomed us they fail to ex- 
plain whether the absence of marriage certificates is due 
to the absence of property-laws and such other obstacles 
as prevent marriage among some Continental peoples or 
to pure cussedness. The statement that sixty per cent of 
the island births are illegitimate may be dismissed until 
some competent worker spends a little more than a week 
among our new wards. That they need regeneration is 
evident: “There has been little public sentiment against 
such unions.” And that they are not entirely lost to hope 
is proved by the Commission’s belief “that there is some 
change taking place, as the people are coming to under- 
stand American ideals.” For which the Lord be praised! 


BELIEVERS in manifest destiny should find consolation in 
the fact that the actions of the United States Govern- 
ment still give direction to most of the movements of 
Latin American statecraft. Sometimes, out of sheer per- 
versity, our southern neighbours deport themselves in a 
manner directly contrary to the wish of the State De- 
partment at Washington. But in such cases it will usually 
be discovered that the act’ of youthful insubordination re- 
ceived its original impulse from this same benign Depart- 
ment. At any rate it may reasonably be said of the Sal- 
vadorian proposal for a union of all the States of Latin 
America that it came as a natural protest against Presi- 
dent Wilson’s imperialistic redefinition of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


SOMETIMES it goes thus by contraries, and sometimes the 
Latins act in accordance with our advice. Last Decem- 
ber a cable from Buenos Ayres announced that 

in order to prevent the movement of anarchists and other 
dangerous agitators between North and South America, 
and to suppress red propaganda, the United States Govern- 
ment has suggested to the Governments of Argentina and 
Uruguay an interchange of police co-operation. . . . The be- 
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lief prevails ... that the United States has made similar 
suggestions to Brazil and other South American countries. 
Another dispatch from the same city now brings the news 
that 


the proposals adopted by the recent convention of the South 
American police for the exchange of information regarding 
anarchistic activities were drawn up by the convention in 
the form of a treaty for adoption by Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, Paraguay and Uruguay. 


The proposed treaty provides that the Governments 
aforesaid shall inform each other concerning 


attempted or executed anarchistic deeds or similar deeds, 
collective or individual, tending to the alteration of the 
social order, and concerning likewise any other movement 
considered subversive or effecting the social order. 


The proposal of such a treaty gives hope that hundred- 
per cent Americanism is spreading to all the countries of 
the hemisphere; but the exclusion of the United States 
from the League to Enforce Espionage is a downright 
denial of our Monrovian supremacy in such matters. 


BErorE psycho-analysis was, there was the Law. And 
there was the Learned Judge who searched the souls of 
all comers and locked them up or sent them home, de- 
pending upon what “intent” be found. Thus it happens 
that it is illegal maliciously to strike and picket for the 
purpose of injuring an employer, while on the other hand 
it is perfectly all right to perform these acts selfishly 
and for one’s own advantage. Such being the law of the 
land, one wonders what His Honour would say if it could 
be proven that striking and picketing in a given case were 
neither malicious nor altogether selfish, but largely altru- 
istic and for the public good. If the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers have their way at Rochester for the next 
few weeks, a court of that up-State bailiwick will be 
compelled to write into its records a decision covering 
this point. As a defence in a suit for damages incident 
to striking and picketing operations conducted by the 
Amalgamated, and to prevent the issuance of a permanent 
injunction forbidding these acts, the attorneys for the 
workers are attempting to show that it is to the interest 
of the employers and the public as well as the employees 
that the machinery of collective bargaining established by 
the union and the employers associations should be co- 
extensive with the industry. If the attorneys can bring 
up enough ammunition in the way of economic theory and 
industrial statistics to prove this thesis, it is hard to see 
how the court can hold that it is illegal for the unions 
to use any means short of violence and intimidation to 
bring all the employers and all the employees in the cloth- 
ing industry into line. What the court will think of this 
proposition it is by no means easy to say. Nor is it by 
any means sure that the Amalgamated will not succeed in 
proving too much—in gaining legal sanction for “eco- 
nomic principles’ which it will wish itself well rid of 
a few years from now. But whatever the decision and 
whatever the regrets, one cannot help but admire the 
hardihood that draws sword in so large a cause. 


Tue Interchurch World Movement takes large advertis- 
ing-space in the papers to declare that faith is what the 
world needs most. It publishes this declaration under the 
printed figure of an illuminated cross, and beneath the 
cross—yes, really—are pictures of Robert Lansing, Jo- 
sephus Daniels, W. B. Wilson and Roger W. Babson! 
Some day, copies of this advertisement will retail at a 
high figure as a curiosity. Faith!—why, the world is so 
full of faith to-day that it is all our established institu- 
tions can possibly do to withstand it. The critical eye 
of faith is searching everything, appraising everything, 
penetrating the camouflage of centuries. Possibly the 
Interchurch World Movement has the little Sunday- 
scholar’s idea of faith as “the power to believe some- 
thing that you know isn’t so.” In that case, it is quite 
wrong in saying that this is what the world needs most. 
Some established institutions need it—need it to keep 
them from going to pieces. But the world does not need it. 


As long as the American newspaper-publishers remain in 
the back-ground and let their editors do the talking, they 
retain the dignity that goes with mystery; but once a 
year they foregather and reveal themselves as most people 
do when they break their silence. Indeed, except for the 
subjects of their debates and discussions, one might ima- 
gine oneself to be at a convention of the National Civic 
Federation, or the American Bankers’ Association, or 
the Knights of Pythias, or something equally unhumorous. 
At the recent conclave of these sachems who pay the sal- 
aries of the men who are supposed to create public opin- 
ion, the problem of the print paper shortage was under 
consideration and various methods of solving it were 
brought forward with becoming gravity. It was not pub- 
licly reported that any member proposed to omit the 
editorial page; to present the news within readable lim- 
its; to eliminate “features” of the kind intended to ap- 
peal to the modern woman and to cultivate a taste for 
literature in the young; or to stop the awful columns 
that pretend to record the activities of what is popularly 
known as “society.” 


One New York publisher with even less sense of the 
ridiculous than his fellows, poured out his heart on his 
own front page while the convention was in progress, and 
appealed to the Association to conserve paper. Further 
on in the same issue he displayed islands of beautiful 
debutantes floating in a sea of laboured text; a causerie 
whose only apparent purpose was to fill the pages so 
that the right proportion of reading matter to advertising 
might be maintained; and lame musical and theatrical 
items, obviously rehashed from press agents’ material. In 
another daily, a morning paper, purchased at II p. m. 
on the day preceding the date it bore, we read of a party, 
following the opera, “that lasted until the wee, small 
hours, I am told,” according to the inspired and original 
phrase of the writer, a man so important that his nom de 
guerre is registered in the United States Patent Office. 
Perhaps his ouija got her tenses mixed; at any rate, the 
paper was on the street before the opera was over, and 
the owner of the patented name was then probably fast 
asleep in a Bronx flat. Less buncombe and a little more 
sincerity on the part of American newspaper-publishers 
would help to save our forests, our eyes, our money. 


Here is something rather more effective and interesting 
even than the crusade for overalls. The New York papers 
are carrying the advertisement of an enterprising tailor- 
ing-firm of London, inviting patronage with the seductive 
and wholly true statement that at the present rate of ex- 
change the dollar almost doubles in value when one buys 
London tailoring. This firm should get a great deal of 
trade, for, duty and all, one can buy from them much 
better goods than one can obtain here at anywhere near 
the figure. Purchasers and readers of the advertisement, 
furthermore, ought to consider the economic principles 
upon which it is possible for these London merchants to 
turn their little game. The free-traders—not the tariff- 
for-revenue free-traders, but the real free-traders, if any 
are left among us—might find something to say about this. 
Something, also, might be said about the nature of money, 
and the relation of paper to purchasing power. This 
paper does not wish to moralize over these matters, but 
rather to commend them to its readers for independent 
reflection. 


The editors can not be responsible for manuscripts submitted, but if 
return postage be enclosed, they will do all in their power to see that 
rejected manuscripts are returned promptly. 


It is not to be understood that articles signed with a name, pseudonym, 
or initials necessarily agree with the opimion of the editors, either as 
to substance or style. They are printed because, in the editors’ judg- 
ment, they are intrinsically worth reading. 
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LOPICS "OPPs Thin WAY: 


THE EVILS OF THE SOVIET. 

Ir is natural that our people should have shown a 
good deal of anxiety lately about the evils of soviet- 
government. The strange thing is only that they 
should have gone so far in search of examples. ‘The 
best and nearest example of a country ruled by an 
industrial soviet, is right here. One can examine the 
system much more handily in Washington than in 
Moscow, and understand its implications, its elements 
of strength and weakness, much better by seeing it 
at work in Albany or Harrisburg or Sacramento or 
Columbus, than by reading some correspondent’s ac- 
count of its operation in Tula or Nizhni-Novgorod. 
‘There is, of course, a difference, in that the foreign 
system comprises, or is said to comprise, a graduated 
representation of all trades; while in the United 
States, all the actual business of legislation is done 
by one trade—the law-trade. Go through the Legis- 
lative Manual of any State, or of the United States, 
and check up the occupation of the legislature, and it 
will be found that the number of those registered 
otherwise than as lawyers, is negligible. 

This is a bad state of things; and one may say 
this, too, with all possible respect for both lawyers 
and law. It is natural, nay, highly praiseworthy and 
proper, for men to magnify their own calling and try 
to impress everybody else with their own sense of 
its importance. The good farmer, the farmer who 
really respects and loves his business, glorifies farm- 
ing; the good banker glorifies banking and thinks that 
banking is a necessary and honourable occupation; 
the good editor thinks there is nothing like the press 
and that without it the world would go to the dogs. 
We all remember, too, that striking chapter in “Res- 
urrection” where Count Tolstoy shows that the pros- 
titute Maslova had precisely the same view of her 
profession that the diplomats, judges, officers and 
business-men have of theirs. Moreover, not only does 
everyone worth his salt thus respect his own calling, 
but he wants other people to respect it too; he does 
everything he can to recommend his own view of it 
to them; and if he is placed in a position of factitious 
authority, where his recommendation goes farther 
than it would go unaided, he naturally and instinc- 
tively puts his profession forward and gives it the 
benefit of this advantage. The world would be a poor 
and mean place, hardly fit to live in, if men did not 
have these instincts and tendencies; so it is no dis- 
paragement to the legal profession to remark the 
present overweening predominance of lawyers in the 
Legislatures, or to take note of the misfortune that 
this predominance brings upon the rest of us. 

Lawyers have so far succeeded in impressing upon 
us their own view of their trade, as to generate a 
false and exaggerated sense of its importance and of 
the value of its product. Americans are said to have 
little respect for law. It may be so, but they cer- 
tainly have established an almost limitless toleration 
of it. They live under the protection, as we say, of 
between eighty thousand and a hundred thousand 
laws. This number seems large, larger than is nec- 
essary. One can not trade, dicker, buy or sell, with- 
out professional assistance in getting through this 
maze, or around it—mostly around it. Immense 
masses of law have to be dealt with in the course of 
the simplest business transaction. Why does the 
American business-man in all his sagacity, energy and 


fervour for efficiency, put up with this? Merely be- 
cause of the superstition generated upon him by a 
century and a half of lawyer’s law, that it is necessary 
and inevitable and that if he should rebel, society 
would go to pieces. He is regulated, bilked, taxed 
and commandeered almost out of existence; the con- 
tinual collision between lawyer’s law and economic 
law nearly incapacitates him; and he endures it be- 
cause this superstition has put it out of his power to 
see the essential difference between a law and a sta- 
true. Really, it is extraordinary that this supersti- 
tion survives in such strength, considering our full 
and common knowledge of the way that statutes are 
made and of the kind of men that make them. Con- 
sider a scene such as that reported by the papers as 
prevailing at Albany on the night of the Socialists’ 
ouster; or go to Washington and survey the type of 
men entrusted with the task of arranging for and 
apportioning the immense exactions levied upon the 
industry and productive enterprise of the United 
States—men, for the most part, whose competence 
and judgment one would hardly trust in a private 
transaction involving thirty-five dollars. What a re- 
markable thing it is that statutes bred under such cir- 
cumstances and of such parentage should be deemed 
ipso facto to have the force of law! If the Congress 
should at its next session resolve that “the law of 
supply and demand is oppressive and is hereby re- 
pealed,” it would surprise no one to see the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and merchant begin patiently to 
arrange his affairs, as best he might, to correspond. 

Such is the toleration which the single-soviet sys- 
tem has established among us in virtue of its long 
and unchallenged predominance; and the worst evil 
of that system is that it has done so, for this super- 
stition underlies and sustains all the other specific 
evils of the system. This superstition, furthermore, 
has no foundation in our history or in our oldest and 
best traditions. It may come as a great and genuine 
surprise to many of us to learn on the authority of 
Professor Freeman and Bishop Stubbs that there was 
never such a thing as a lawyer in all England until 
after the Norman Conquest. Moreover, it appears 
that for some time after the Conquest, the legal pro- 
fession hardly ever figured in the communal life of 
England, except when somebody wanted to secure a 
privilege of some kind—wanted to steal something, 
in other words. All the age-long conflict of the Eng- 
lish people against their rulers seems to have had its 
roots in the machinations and connivings of the 
Angevin lawyers who followed in the wake of the 
Conqueror. Lawyers were the immediate instru- 
ments of privilege. When it became necessary to 
drive the English people even further off the land 
than they had already been driven by the sword, the 
lawyers of the “landlords’ parliaments” did it neatly 
and completely by devising the Enclosures Acts. As 
Mr. Chesterton puts it “the Commons stole the com- 
mons.” Vilescit origine tali!—whatever may be said 
for it now, our superstitious reverence for statutory 
law did not have a very respectable beginning. 


Nevertheless, it must be remembered that if our 
legislating had always been done for us by a soviet 
of bakers or editors, instead of a soviet of lawyers, 
some such superstition would inevitably have crept up 
and would now prevail with the same force and to 
the same degree of mischievousness. The lawyers’ 
soviet serves only to illustrate the evils of the single- 
soviet system, because the lawyers’ soviet happens to 
be the one that has gained and held predominance. 
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Any other would be quite as disabling to the body 
of society. One really dreads to think what would 
have happened by this time under an age-long regime 
of a physicians’ soviet—or of an undertakers’ soviet! 
The root-evil of the single-soviet system is that it 
raises up, through the working of a perfectly natural 
and proper instinct, a sort of divine-right theory of 
itself and its doings, and manages in time to impose 
that theory on the preoccupied and unthinking major- 
ity; and this makes trouble for us all. Now that the 
United States has been awakened to the distressing 
character of soviet-rule in general, ‘as practised 
abroad, it does not seem unbecoming to suggest, espe- 
cially to our harassed business-interests, an unpre- 
judiced examination of the peculiar variant of that 
system which has always been in practice here. 


A CREED OF DIFFIDENCE. 


THE very surest thing about generalizations based 
upon human experience in the large is that they are 
In the very nature of the case this 
must be so, for these generalizations depend for their 
validity upon cause-and-effect relationships which can 
never be rightly understood until all the factors of 
the cause and the effect are known. If there is any 
validity in the principle of evolution, this omniscience 
is impossible, for the simple reason that the proces- 
sion of causality marches up out of an unknown past 
and disappears suddenly into an unknown future. 

If the phenomena of existence are conceived of as 
flowing forward between parallel banks, human 
knowledge of the nature of the stream not only 
lengthens with time but broadens with the added ex- 
perience of each new generation. It is only natural 
then that social history, and political and economic 
theory, should require frequent revision in the terms 
of this growing two-dimension field of experience. 
But it is sad indeed that a very large section of man- 
kind should accept each new set of revisions as the 
last possible word of wisdom; this in defiance of the 
surest of unsure generalizations—that the future will 
be as “long” as the past, and doubtless even more 
productive of new facts damaging to old theories. 

It is admitted that the physical sciences share most 
of the disabilities of social and humanistic studies, 
but there is between these two fields one broad dis- 
tinction that is often lost sight of. When a scientist 
subscribes to a law of physics, he acknowledges his 
own subjection to this law. If by means of some 
contrivance he raises himself into the upper air, he 
does not claim to have effected in this fashion a sus- 
pension of the law of gravitation; rather he thinks of 
himself as having taken advantage of some other law- 
ful principle of the physical universe, to which sec- 
ond principle he is subject equally with the first. In 
the matter of social theory, however, it is perhaps 
safe to say that no scholar has yet stated any “law” or 
“principle” without at the same time believing him- 
self capable of acting whimsically and of his own 
volition in direct violation of this “law” or “principle.” 
The careers of the prophets of revolution furnish 
ample material in support of this proposition. For 
instance, Karl Marx, one of the most careful thinkers 
of the lot, predicted the sure approach of economic 
and social conditions which would make revolution 
inevitable. But does anyone suppose that Marx did 
not believe that he himself would be individually cap- 
able—whatever the conditions might be—of choosing 


- to act in opposition to the “inevitable revolution” ? 


As long as economic and social laws and the cer- 


tainty of personal superiority to them are conceived 
with equal clearness by the same minds, there is no 
good reason why we should not hold that the one 
concept is exactly as valid and as generally applicable 
as the other. If Marx was capable of choosing an 
individual course not entirely determined by the con- 
ditions around him, so is any one workingman who 
reads his book, and so, of course, are workingmen 
in the mass. Hence the knowledge that men have 
habitually acted thus and so under such and such 
circumstances can not be accepted as the basis for a 
certain prediction that if the same men are again 
surrounded by the same circumstances they will act 
in the same fashion. By and large, then, the social 
sciences not only suffer from a pitiable paucity of 
knowledge of the complex material with which they 
deal, but they are obliged to admit to their calculations 
an imponderable factor—the individual conviction of 
superiority to law—which punctuates with a large in- 
terrogation point every generalization of the sociolo- 
gist. 

If all this is true of the carefully studied princi- 
ples of the social sciences, how much more true is it 
of the quick and easy generalizations which are band- 
ied about in the form of editorial comment. The 
morning paper brings a war, a candidate’s speech, a 
suicide, a riot, a wedding, a revision of the tax 
schedule, a play, a new song, a rose in the hair of 
the girl who sings it. Whence; what; whither? The 
sheets crackle with questions. The paragraphs point 
a multitude of accusing fingers across the coffee-cup, 
and the apologetic editor—who reads only that he 
may write—is driven forth at last into the street, 
where he walks slowly and humbly, as one who goes 
to a confessional. 


And as he walks, the temptation comes upon him 
to make a clean breast of it for once, and show just 
how editorials are put together. There is this San 
Remo business for instance. Obviously we must say 
something this week about the Conference at San 
Remo. Well, what we said last fall about the Con- 
ference of Paris will do very nicely; so thinks the 
editor as he walks along. 


We said, . . . let’s see, . . . we said that external 
military and economic pressure applied to Russia 
would tend to unify the country in the cause of na- 
tional defence, and would make it easy for the Bol- 
sheviki to establish and maintain a highly centralized 
government. Since we first delivered ourselves to 
this effect, Mr. Lloyd George—short some millions 
expended in advancement of another policy—has 
come gloriously over to our side. This weakens our 
case somewhat, but it gives us another chance to 
contrast the unprincipled opportunism of England 
with the suicidal consistency of France. Or at any 
rate so thinks the editor as he walks along. 

And then of course there is Germany. When we last 
talked about Germany we said that external military 
and economic pressure would result in the disintegra- 
tion of the Social Democratic Government—a gov- 
ernment which, if properly bolstered up, might serve 
the Allies well as a collection agency for the indemn- 
ity. And we said that by treating this tax-farming 
Government too harshly, France in particular was 
doing herself a great disservice. For, we said, all 
the Senegalese and Moroccans together can not 
wring an indemnity from Germany, once the political 
and economic organization of the country falls com- 
pletely to pieces. This still seems sound enough; so 
thinks the editor as he walks along. 
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Of course many journals of the disreputable sort 
have already said this over and over. But there is 
no harm in saying again that external pressure will 
strengthen the Russian Government and weaken the 
German Government. Indeed, we may now call in 
the testimony of a year and a half of history to prove 
that the effect has been exactly what was predicted 
in early editions of this same editorial. Under pres- 
sure, the Russian Government has grown stronger, 
the German Government weaker. But somehow the 
proposition has an odd look when it is put in this way. 
Why has not similar treatment in the two cases had 
the effect of strengthening both Governments? So 
asks the editor, somewhat disturbed, as he walks 
along. 

The problem is, indeed, a new one. The facts 
seem to coincide with the predictions, and the predic- 
tions seem to contradict each other. What is the 
distinction that makes the difference? Why do the 
Russians rally more and more strongly to the sup- 
port of the Moscow authorities, while in Germany 
allegiances seem to weaken from month to month? 

Let’s see: The Allies have certain debts outstand- 
ing in Russia, and they hold a blank requisition for 
everything Germany can produce during the next 
several decades. The old system of economic priv- 
ilege integrated with political government offers facil- 
ities for the collection of the sums required. The 
authorities in Russia promise the payment of cer- 
tain of their debts, but it is the declared purpose of 
the Moscow Government to protect the people at 
large from exploitation by privileged classes, native 
and foreign. By contrast, the authorities in Germany 
promise the payment of an unlimited indemnity, and 
it is the declared purpose of the Government at Ber- 
lin to preserve for the holders of privilege a consid- 
erable proportion of all that can be held back from 
the maw of the Allies. Is it safe to say, then, that 
the Russian masses support their Government against 
all comers because they believe that it stands between 
them and the exploiters, indigenous and imported, 
while the German masses are willing to leave their 
Government to Foch and the Fates because they be- 
lieve that its chief function is to deliver the country 
over to the mercy of exploiters, native and foreign? 

So the editor asks himself, as he walks along; and 
he is astonished and greatly disturbed by the wide 
implications of an affirmative answer. Can it be 
that people are loyal to a Government in proportion 
as that Government keeps them free from the burden 
of privilege? Preposterous, of course—and presumpt- 
uous! Why, it is only a little while since the race 
climbed down from the tree-tops! And the editor 
wags his head as he walks along, trying very hard to 
think of something plausible to say about the Confer- 
ence at San Remo. 


MR. W. G. M’ADOO, ECONOMIST. 


Mr. McApoo has declared himself a radical as op- 
posed to the conservatism of Mr. Mitchell Palmer 
and Governor Cox; but this is not for the purpose 
of candidature. The declaration is in the nature of 
a reply to a questionnaire sent out to prospective 
Presidential nominees by the National Board of 
Farm Organizations. Of course Mr. McAdoo is 
“absolutely opposed to any abridgement of the right 
of free speech, free press, or free assembly.” This 
is not surprising; but one does not see why this state- 
ment should be a means of severing his connection 
with the conservatism of Messrs. Palmer and Cox, 
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for no Presidential candidate of any party dare say 
anything else. It is sheer platitude. The trouble is 
that Mr. McAdoo was a member of an Administra- 
tion which did abridge all these rights; the damage 
has all been done. It is all very well to blame the 
war, but that does not help to restore the rights that 
have been abridged. Furthermore, Mr. McAdoo does 
not like the present tax-laws; he tells us they were 
not well considered. ‘They are extremely intricate 
and the distribution of taxes is inequitable and unjust 
in many particulars. The present tax-laws should 
be simplified.” Again, it was the war that did all 
this. But during the war, whenever anyone pre- 
sumed to remind Mr. McAdoo and his colleagues of 
these facts he was suspected of pro-German sympa- 
thies or was promptly denounced as a traitor. The 
worst of these Presidential candidates is that their 
political and fiscal wisdom never appears until they 
want a few votes. However, it is interesting to hear 
how Mr. McAdoo would simplify the inequitable and 
unjust system of taxation of which he complains. 
He says: ee 

The burden of taxation should be redistributed so that 
the men who earn their incomes by the sweat of their brows 
and with their brains shall not be required to pay as heavy 
taxes as those who live in idleness and draw incomes from 
safe investments. A distinction should be made between 
earned and unearned incomes. 

Surely this suggestion cannot be accepted as a 
method of simplifying taxation. We should beware 
of phrases; and before Mr. McAdoo makes any at- 
tempt to decide what is earned and what is unearned 
income we strongly urge him to look into the amaz- 
ing intricacies of the British system. This system was 
bad enough before Mr. Asquith started his adventure 
in differentiation, but even he, probably, would now 
admit that it has added considerably to the confusion 
which existed. If Mr. McAdoo is under the impres- 
sion that inequalities and injustices can be removed 
by taking such a course, he has a lot to learn about 
fiscal complexity. 

Let us take the case of Liberty Bonds. Think of 
the millions of people in this country who invested 
pretty nearly their whole savings, and who will per- 
haps for a great number of years have no other 
chance of accumulating so much money. Under Mr. 
McAdoo’s scheme of simplification the income de- 
rived from these bonds must, no doubt, be regarded 
as unearned, and consequently will be heavily penal- 
ized. With Liberty Bonds at their present value the 
prospect for working-class holders is certainly not 
encouraging. But this is merely an incident in the 
tremendous process of simplification that Mr. McAdoo 
has in view if a serious distinction is to be made be- 
tween earned and unearned incomes. Everybody, 
however, is in favour of treating those who live in 
idleness, and draw incomes from State investments, 
with discrimination. Perhaps Mr. McAdoo knows 
that it would be difficult to imagine a more idle per- 
son than a landlord, difficult indeed to think of a 
safer investment than the rent of land apart from the 
improvements. Perhaps, then, Mr. McAdoo has the 
landlord and economic rent in view. This fond hope 
is, however, demolished by the following statement: 

Our tax problem is of the utmost importance and it must 
not be dealt with in a partisan spirit. It will require patri- 
otism and statesmanship of the highest order to solve it. 
The constant guide should be such a distribution of tax- 
ation as will make the burden fall most heavily upon those 


most able to pay, and least heavily upon the poor and those 
least able to pay. 


Here one finds that the simplification of the present 
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tax laws is not to be based on an equitable and just 
differentiation, but on our poor old hoary notion of 
ability to pay. This dates Mr. McAdoo’s fiscal knowl- 
edge just as definitely as it marks his economic under- 
standing. One supposed that the ability-to-pay notion 
had been blow to smithereens many years ago; for 
it is demonstrably true that under this system, tax- 
ation in general falls proportionately heavier on the 
small income than on the large one. The consumer 
pays the tax, and a tax on wealth can be shifted, 
and is shifted, though Mr. McAdoo does not seem 
to be conscious of this fact. 

But it is Presidential year and of course some talk- 
ing must be done; and it really does not matter 
whether it differs from the kind of talking done by 
candidates, in the dark or in the light, who have 
gained honours, earned or unearned, in the past at 
Washington. Nevertheless one may be glad that Mr. 
McAdoo is giving his particular consideration to the 
tax problem, and that he has discovered that “it will 
require patriotism and statesmanship of the highest 
order to solve it.” 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN OVERALLS. 


Our correspondent, Dr. Warbasse, whose letter ap- 
pears on another page, is no doubt right about the 
economics of overalls. No doubt any considerable 
adoption of overalls by those who do not need them 
works hardship, by way of raising prices, upon those 
who do. No doubt the old-clothes movement, which 
has largely and quietly prevailed for some time 
among those of us who rather shun publicity when 
we can, is much sounder. The new fashion of wear- 
ing overalls is somewhat grandiose and spectacular, 
but that is merely our way—so were the Liberty Loan 
drives, for instance, and the slacker raids—merely 
the coarse and unconsidered way that an afflictive 
minority among us usually chooses to take with any 
public question. Not many overalls were really seen, 
probably, outside the newspapers. Still, the effect of 
the agitation is good in some ways, and deserves per- 
haps a little better than the cavalierly treatment given 
it by Dr. Warbasse. 

Prices are said to have dropped somewhat; the 
advertisements of clothing-shops seem to show that 
they have. But that is no great measure of value, 
for there are tricks in all trades, and quite possibly 
the clothing so advertised fias been all along obtain- 
able at its present price, and is now merely being 
“featured” until the agitation blows by. The value 
of the movement, however, with its attendant pub- 
licity, is not in its immediate effect upon prices, but 
in its inculcation into a portion of the public hitherto 
not organized around any such idea, of the doctrine 
of passive resistance. This is the theory of the mod- 
ern strike and of the later development of sabotage 
now being practiced quite generally and on the grand 
scale. Mr. Hoover paid his respects to the mighty 
power of passive resistance a few months ago; speak- 
ing about this very matter of high prices, he said 
that if the public would stop buying for three months, 
prices would come down. Mr. Palmer said the same 
thing only the other day. This sudden exploitation 
of overalls, absurd as it is, still carries to the minds 
of many people, no doubt, their first serious idea of 
the power of organization for passive resistance; and 
on that account it would seem to deserve an amused 
tolerance, at least, from Dr. Warbasse. It does some- 
thing—perhaps not much, but certainly something— 
to prepare the mind of the public for the principle of 


free co-operation to which Dr. Warbasse and this 
paper alike yield allegiance. 

The same idea crops out in many quarters; in some 
quarters too, where one would least look for it. For 
example, one of New York’s most conservative news- 
papers, the Evening Sun, came out last week with the 
following leader on the railwaymen’s strike: 

The public settled the strike of the locomotive firemen in 
these parts by demonstrating that it could do without them. 
Nothing could be sounder in theory than this way of doing. 
Nor could anything be simpler in practice, once the public 
had made up its mind to act. 

Without waiting for any official key-note to sound from 
the gentry at Washington and elsewhere, who fancy they 
put the ideas into the public’s head, people began in an in- 
terestingly unorganized way, quite harmoniously, to act. 
Public meetings of citizens were held in many commuters’ 
towns, and trains arranged for with volunteer firemen as 
stokers. A few days of train-service thus carried on suf- 
ficed to convince the firemen that they had become inessen- 
tial to the country and moved them to hasten back to work. 

More important still, the deflation of exaggerated ideas 
as to the value of regular locomotive firemen impressed the 
whole public. It gave them confidence to face the possible 
need of doing without other supposedly highly qualified 
muscular workers. Superstitions of the rare virtuosity of 
the bricklayer and the Herculean arm of the ditch-digger 
suffer accordingly. In fact the time-honoured belief in the 
difficulty of many unionized lines of employment runs risk 
of a smash. 

The Evening Sun, of course, knows its business ; 
still, it is permissible to express surprise at its frank 
espousal of the principle of non-resistance. A really 
sound theory can be carried out to any logical length ; 
and one wonders what would happen if certain other 
classes beside the relatively small class of commuters 
should take the way so earnestly commended by the 
Evening Sun, with public affairs other than railway- 
service. It is a rather ticklish business to encourage 
people into demonstrating the number of things that 
they can do without; once started, they are apt to go 
too far, and their success might easily become a great 
embarrassment to those who have encouraged them. 

For example, a bill was introduced in the House 
last week increasing the surtaxes on individual and 
corporation incomes from fifty-five per cent on net 
incomes over $100,000 up to one hundred per cent 
on those over $500,000. Suppose large-scale industry 
in the United States, tired of this sort of freebootery 
which the Government has practised upon it for 
years, should simply go on strike. Labour is rapidly 
getting the notion that political government is pre- 
eminently one of the things that it can get along with- 
out ; suppose capital, labour’s active partner in indus- 
try, should get the same notion! Mr. Timothy Shea, 
vice-president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, told the Railroad Labour Board last Satur- 
day that “the time has come when our people [the 
firemen] say they will no longer be patriotic only to 
be plundered nor patient only to be pauperized.” Sup- 
pose capital should declare itself similarly. It should 
do so. Political government has plundered capital as 
relentlessly as it has plundered labour, and all for the 
behoof of privilege. Industry is hampered and pen- 
alized in every conceivable way, and the pressure 
upon it is increasing; meanwhile privilege thrives. 
Suppose that labour and capital, the two active fac- 
tors in legitimate industry, should discover that privi- 
lege is a most super-excellent thing for them both to 
get along without! The speculation is interesting. 

It may, too, come to much more than idle specula- 
tion. Capital is not in a more kindly mood than 
labour, at the moment. Its eyes are being opened, 
and it is beginning to see the State as a gigantic leech. 
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It may quite conceivably take up the weapon of passive 
resistance and use it effectively. Many classes in our 
society, in fact, may this summer find themselves 
quite resolutely “demonstrating that it can do with- 
out” a great deal that has heretofore been deemed a 
part of the order of existence; many associations, un- 
usual, unforeseen and apparently quite casual, may be 
made for the equally resolute determination of a 
number of things to be done, so independently as no 
doubt to delight the heart of the Evening Sun. What- 
ever will encourage and educate our people towards 
this end—which this paper desires as cordially as the 
Evening Sun itself—is welcome, even though it be 
intrinsically no more significant than the agitation for 
wearing overalls. 


THE BIGAMIST. 


Ir only her mother could keep her! But she can’t; not 
on that seven-shilling-a-week pension of hers and Lizzie 
out of the way of getting work herself by now; not to 
mention there’s the kid. Damn it! I was keeping all 
three of them. 

If any one had a right to make the fuss, it was my 
missus. But look what she said in the witness box. 
Kind to her, good to the children, never quarrelled, never 
grudged her anything. Well, that wasn’t what you might 
call gospel-truth; you can’t be married eighteen years 
and have that character given you without someone blush- 
ing. But true it was for all the time I was carrying this 
on. I was a better husband to her in most ways after I 
begun it—believe me or not. 

And now I’ve two years to serve for bigamy. 
that’s what it is—stupid! 

Because I deny that I’ve done any one any harm. If 
I’d took Liz and kept to her openly they couldn’t have 
touched me. If I’d played any mean trick on her—as 
I could have done, she was that in love with me—would 
that have been more for her happiness? But I do it so 
that she feels she’s respectable as any woman wants to, 
and we’re in the soup, both of us. 

And if you ask me, my missus guessed. How much? 
Enough not to want to go on guessing. For she’s a good 
’un—and she knew which side her bread was buttered on, 
what’s more. 

I came to do it because I’d got so jolly well sick of 
the sameness of things. You look for that over your daily 
job, once you’ve stopped remembering how you meant to 
be a pirate or an engine-driver or something. I used to 
lock myself in the bathroom when I was a kid and play 
at engine-driving with the taps. Father had 4 fine 
house, a builder and decorator he was, and I was well 
brought up. No, if a chap grumbles because it’s nine 
to six for him Monday to Friday, and nine to one Sat- 
urdays year in and year out he’s only a fool that don’t 
know when he’s well off. That’s how things are. Nobody 
wants to earn his living, so why should it be made pleas- 
ant for him? But it’s the coming home—and Sundays. 

Not but what the missus was as good as gold when 
you knew her. I’ve never said a word against her, no, 
nor thought it. She kept the house well, she could cook, 
the children went that tidy to school people would stop 
and speak to them. But the times would come when I’d 
begin to feel I couldn’t bear it. Sunday mornings at 
breakfast it’d be, mostly. I’d be eating a kipper or a 
bloater or maybe a fresh herring, but it had to be one of 
those three. And there’d be the children with two be- 
tween them, and their tea not too strong. And the man 
would come down the road with the Umpire and Charlie 
would fetch it in. And the missus, with her hair done 
tidy, would be chipping an egg. For she didn’t like 
bloaters or kippers and it was always an egg instead; 
there she'd be sitting over against me behind that shiny 
iron tray. I don’t know now what put me against it; it 
was as nice as could be. But it grew that sometimes I’d 
sit there wishing the end of the world would come just 
for a change. I’d get out of temper over nothing and 
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speak sharp to the children. But she’d taught them never 
to answer back, so that only made it worse. It weren't 
like it every Sunday of course, but once every four or 
five. 

I used to find it did me good to get a walk in the coun- 
try. I’d go away for all day by myself and if I could get 
properly tired and enough beer in me to make me sleepy 
it was nice enough having the missus and supper to come 
back to. But it was these walks first started me taking 
serious notice of myself. For being alone most of the 
time I’d get thinking in a sort of way. And the whole 
mischief really began when, one morning, without ever 
having planned to or anything, I got pretending I was 
somebody else. I was having bread and cheese at a pub 
and there was an old chap there, a kind old sort, but 
curious. He started asking me questions. I don’t know 
what made me do it, but up I spoke as ready as anything 
and not one word of truth did I give him. I told him a 
wrong name and a wrong trade, said I came from Burton 
instead of Leicester—you couldn’t call it lying because it 
had nothing to do with facts at all. I made it interest- 
ing for the old chap. I told him a lot about being in a 
barge on the Trent, which was mostly a story I remem- 
bered from a magazine. I wondered if he’d twig. I in- 
vented a lot of brothers and one killed suddenly on the 
railway when I’d gone to the station to meet him coming 
back after five years in South Africa. The old chap 
nearly cried. He got a pleasant half-hour out of me. 
But what I noticed was that it cheered me up too. I went 
off whistling and as pleased as you like with myself, 
and I’d come there wretched, just too sick of life to walk 
straight along the road. 

Well I tried that game lots of times and it always 
did me good. Till I got so that starting out a walk I'd 
say to myself: “Well, what shall it be to-day?” And I’d 
sort of lay in wait for some fellow to talk to. Sometimes 
it didn’t work, if the other chap couldn’t seem to care. 
But mostly he would if I piled it on a bit. I'd pile on 
about all sorts of funny little things—things that might 
have happened to him, too. And he’d generally rise to 
that, and often he’d talk back and that’d be worth while. 
It all takes you out of yourself. 

Understand‘I didn’t ever want to get rid of the missus 
and the kids any more than I wanted to chuck up my 
job in the factory. It was all right, and anyway Id let 
myself in for it. I wasn’t sorry. But I got to thinking 
how jolly it would be if I could only be somebody else 
as well. I'd done first rate at the factory, had my salary 
raised three times; and then I got a change of depart- 
ment which gave me over double what I started with, 
and the boss always had a good word for me. But when 
the last rise came I held my tongue at home. Before, of 
course, I’d told the missus first thing and let her spread 
herself a bit over the housekeeping and given her a bit of 
finery and the like. But it was queer—after the first 
time she never seemed to get no good by it. The less she 
had to do on the better she did and the happier she 
seemed doing it. No imagination. Give her time or 
money more than she’d learnt to expect and it was wasted; 
it’d just turn to fat, as it were. 

For she’d been well brought up, but hard, and she’d 
learnt to be that regular in all her ways. Even things 
she’d do for a change she couldn’t, after the once, ever 
seem to do by accident; I’d watch ’em coming round 
again like clockwork. Sometimes if I woke at night and 
heard her breathing so steady next me I’d wonder if she 
was like it when I first met her and what I’d been like 
then, for I’d clean forgotten. I was right fond of her all 
the time; but just as you’re fond of your own face in the 
glass: there’s no excitement in it, once you’ve found 
you’re not so handsome as you thought you were. 

So when I got that rise and was shifted to the “out” 
department I said to myself: “Here’s a chance.” I made 
out I’d been put on one of the small collecting circuits 
which’d take me from home two days a week and some- 
times three. At our place it’s all personal canvassing— 
well, I needn’t explain that—our place! I suppose I’ll 
go on thinking of it like that for a bit yet. 
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I said to myself: “Here’s twenty-five bob a week to 
be somebody else on and though you’ve only two days a 
week to be it in, you can be it prime on that.” I was 
that excited, like a kid with a sixpence to spend. First I 
tried travelling about. I’d get out at any station within 
twenty miles and put up at the hotel; ’'d go after work 
so’s to stay away the night, and I took a Sunday or two. 
I’d make up my mind now who I was and all about it 
and I’d start with myself being the other chap just as 
soon as I got in the train. Looking back, I believe this 
was the best time I, had. I didn’t go regular, but if 
things got a bit stuffy at home, to take a train somewhere 
and be somebody else for a few hours—it was an awful 
relief. But it wore thin after a time. Being somebody 
else is all very well, but roaming around all the time 
you’re nobody anyhow. So I said to myself: “To get 
anything out of this I must settle down.” Well, I picked 
on Nottingham; it seemed a big enough place to get lost 
in; and I-took a room over on the other side, past the 
cemetery. I had to be a traveller, to account for being 
there so little, so I just made out I was travelling for 
our own firm and I never even changed my name. It 
was easier than to fit things and make them stay all of 
a piece. The year before I’d have been making no end of 
a tale of it, but I’d had my fun out of that, and, besides, all 
my collars were marked. I’d a good landlady; I used to 
take meals with the family and they introduced me about 
a bit. It took time to get on with folks, being back and 
forward all the time—and the old lady used to say I 
led much too unsettled a life and that I ought to get 
married. I’d been like that about a year when I met 
Lizzie. 

Now here’s an odd thing. I believe it was her being 
like the missus made me take to her at first. It all 
seemed to come back to me then what the missus and I 
had been like when we first started going out together. 
Not that I said this to myself at the time, and I wouldn’t 
say so now to everybody, for it sounds a bit nasty. But 
it’s true all the same; it was just like getting fond of 
the missus all over again. 

Lizzie worked in a shop, too, a dairy, kept by her uncle. 
I’d go there to tea on Sundays and to chapel with them 
after—a deacon, he was, at the Elrington Park P. M. C. 
It was he found out in the end and made it hottest for 
me with the judge. And I know he watered his milk. 
Don’t I wish I’d put the sanitary inspector on him? 
There’s another thing a fellow couldn’t say—not out in 
court anyhow. It was Lizzie really started carrying on 
with me, carrying on seriously, that is. I admit I gave 
her the chance. We'd walk home after chapel and I’d 
chaff her and chivvy her, and one night I gave her a kiss 
outside the front door, but only just as any chap might 
have. What else can you do when you're left with a 
girl? You can’t talk to them as you do to other fellows. 
If you try, it always comes round again back to them in 
the end, round to what they’re wearing and how they’re 
looking and what they’re thinking about but won’t tell 
you. And it ends with your kissing them once or twice, 
and I dare say they expect it. But it wasn’t me started 
the serious part of this business, writing letters and hav- 
ing a troubled sort of look in her eyes when I went away 
and turning pale now and then when I said things. A 
girl can blush and it’s only funny; you try and make her. 
But her turning pale gives you a turn yourself. And 
she’d tell me things, too, about what she felt. They were 
nothing at all when you said them over again. But when 
she said them it made you feel rather a low lot walking 
along beside her, knowing the sort of things you’d done— 
and what you was really thinking about yourself then, 
what’s more. 

So there I was, in that sort of a fix, almost before I 
knew it. I swear I’d never meant anything of the kind 
to happen. [ never was one to be always after girls. If 
it hadn’t been for the habit of it and other chaps doing 
the same I believe I’d always sooner have been without 
’em. Now and then, I suppose, any man that is a man 
can’t keep away. But I fairly tumbled into it with Lizzie. 
Mind, I liked her from the first, and her uncle and her 


mother saw I liked her and they didn’t discourage it, oh 
no! And then suddenly we seemed to be always meeting 
and being left together. It was just the same as when I 
was courting the missus. I’m a bit soft about women, 
when I do get with ‘em, I dare say, and that’s the truth. 

It went on like that all the winter till I got a bit scared 
about things and I made a try to put a stop to it. I made 
two. One was with her, but that was no go, for she 
couldn’t seem to understand what I was hinting at. Then 
I made one with myself. I, said: “Ill get out of Notting- 
ham first—and I'll write her a proper letter of good-bye.” 
I gave notice at my rooms and I went somewhere else 
for a week-end into the country, so I could have a good 
go at the letter. I sat up in the bedroom at that hotel 
a steady afternoon, I did, trying to write it. I gota 
photograph of her stuck in front of me to help me put it 
nice. But try how I would I couldn’t seem to put it any 
way, nice or nasty. And the trouble was I didn’t really 
want to put it and I wasn’t really trying, only pretending 
to try. And when I’d done nothing for about an hour 
but sit and look at her photo and give it a kiss now and 
then, I just said quick sudden: “Damned if I do”; and up 
I got then and there and took a train for Nottingham. 
And she was waiting in for me though I’d told her the 
Wednesday before I couldn’t come. And after that I 
began to let things rip. 

And it got exciting. I’d be at work sometimes with 
everything more than a bit dull and all those Nottingham 
goings-on would come in front of me like a real adventure 
with a big joke in it somewhere. And it never seemed 
as if I was the fellow concerned at all, but some other 
chap far more interesting than me who I just knew all 
about. All the while, though, I never meant it to go too 
far. For I meant Lizzie no harm; I never meant her 
any harm. But I suppose I went on seeing just how far 
I dared go and then going a bit further. Id start talking 
about our future. She always liked that. I got her a 
ring; she’d never had one. Mind, we never said we 
were engaged or anything. Then one night her uncle 
tackled me; said he knew I was hanging back because I 
felt I couldn’t support her properly or wasn’t good enough 
for his family, which was like his damned impudence. But 
that didn’t matter so much, he said, if only we loved each 
other truly. He had a nice way with him, had the old 
man, when he chose; and told me how when he was 
young and handsome he’d had a girl and how they’d waited 
and waited and then she went and died. Managed to bring 
that up again in Court he did, when he told what a hypo- 
crite I’d been. Silly old fool! He worked on me that 
night till we both of us nearly cried. Then he had Lizzie 
in and—if anybody had told me I could have been such a 
damned soft!—I asked her formal-like to marry me 
before the two of them, her mother and him. 

Next morning there seemed to me to be no more bones 
about it. I had to get out and get out quick. But yet 
I didn’t. This time I wanted to, right enough, but I 
couldn’t keep on wanting to. And thinking and bothering 
and worrying—things got regular turned round. Lizzie’s 
getting so fond of me, I begun to feel p’raps I oughtn’t 
to get out of it. That was the queer thing. How things 
were going at home all that time I don’t rightly remember. 
Just as usual, I suppose. Going there had come to be like 
going to the factory. It was day to day and no notice 
taken so long as nothing went wrong. And, all the while, 
without ever seeming to try, Lizzie kept making me 
fonder and fonder of her. She fixed a day for the wed- 
ding, did that one night at supper, started chaffing about 
it, all four of us, fixed it right enough before we stopped. 
When I got in the street I declare I felt half drunk, 
though cocoa’s all there ever was in that house; rabid 
on temperance was the old man. Oh, let it be till the 
morning !—I was always that way. And I knew I’d have 
to bolt now anyhow. 

But in the morning in the train going back to the fac- 
tory, it flashed on me all of a sudden and—I was sitting 
alone—I called it out quite loud, I remember so well— 
“Good God, I can’t bolt, she knows my name. She knows 
where I work, she’d come to the factory, she’d get a 
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directory; she’d come home!” For if I hadn’t clean for- 
gotten by this I’d told them so much of what was really 
true. I was in a cold sweat. I’d read about cold sweats. 
I had one that morning. 

I didn’t go near Nottingham for a week. It was half 
year with us so I was kept late at work anyhow and 
pretty tired when I did get off, but, all the same, I’d 
walk about those Leicester Streets an hour and more won- 
dering what the devil I was to do. If I just kept still 
and did nothing, there’d be breach of promise. I’d prom- 
ised to marry her right enough. She’d got a ring and 
all. And if she didn’t want to bring it her uncle’d make 
her; I’d begun to know him. What seemed to get clear 
was that I’d have to chuck the factory, and that was an 
awful pill. Emigrate with the missus and the kids. A 
lot of use I’d have been emigrating! But when I’d got 
tired enough walking those damned streets and argued 
and pictured it one way and the other the whole thing’d 
get to seem unreal again, and I’d go home and they’d all 
be in bed and I’d sleep like a log. Next morning, of 
course, I’d start to worry fresh. I was off my food; the 
missus began to ask me what was up; and I couldn't tell 
her. 


giving her chances, but all she said was: would I see the 
doctor ? 

That Saturday we finished work fairly early. I’d made 
up my mind I wouldn’t go to Nottingham, for though I 
knew I’d have to sometime just to have things off, what 
on earth I was to say when I did [I still couldn’t think— 
and I’d made up my mind not to go that day anyhow. 
But as soon as I got in the street a feeling came over me 
that Lizzie wanted me badly and might be ill or some- 
thing. I tell you I could no more have helped hurrying 
back to that station and getting into that train than I 
could have helped my hair growing. There wasn’t any- 
thing wrong with her as it turned out. She kissed me like 
she always did; she’d got a quiet, simple way of giving 
you a kiss. I said nothing, only that I was tired, which 
I was and she could see, and somehow in about an hour 
I felt it was quite all right my being there. No, not right, 
(and it wasn’t that I didn’t still worry) but natural 
somehow. We went for a walk later that night, it was 
one of those still, soft sort of nights. A fortnight it was 
from the day we’d fixed to be married. We were talking 
mostly of that, of course, and—oh, a couple of fools we 
were, but it just happened—we did what we oughtn’t to 
have done. 

Well, there was an end of it. I couldn’t go back on her 
after that. T’ll own there was one day I meant to. I 
thought: just let’s see how wicked you can be. But I 
couldn’t. I didn’t want to go hurting people and making 
a fuss. I couldn’t seem to be able to do that, whatever 
else I'd done. Then I thought: hadn’t I better just leave 
the missus what money I could and let Lizzie and me just 
cut away? There’s always America. But that didn’t seem 
fair either. And I didn’t want to cut away. I wanted to 
keep on doing my duty to the missus and the kids. I was 
as fond of them all as ever I’d been. Still I planned it 
all out. Lizzie looked glum, and, after a bit, she told her 
mother and her mother cried and said whatever we did 
not to suggest such a thing to Uncle—a lot he’d have cared. 
So then Lizzie wouldn’t. She didn’t argue about it, she 
just sat quiet and wouldn’t. And it was three days to the 
wedding. Put it off! They'd all have thought me mad. And 
even if I had it couldn’t have been for long. So I said to 
myself: “Well, I must risk it.” I got three days away 
from work, one before, one for it, and one after. If I 
hadn’t I believe when it did come to the point I’d have 
given the show away. But those three days I made believe 


hard. I never let up a minute. I just made myself into | 


the other chap I was making out to be. 

We lived with her uncle for a month or two. But I 
couldn’t keep going there as much as I had, for of course 
it mattered more than ever now that no one at home or 
in the factory should get to smell a rat. Besides, there 
was the expense of the journeys, and I began to see it 
would take me all I knew to keep everything going. 
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I couldn’t start to, though now I wish I had. I | 
think I half hoped she’d find things out, for I kept on 
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Lizzie didn’t seem to mind being left. Anyway she said 
she was contented. But I really do believe the missus 
began to suspect something. She'd sort of look at me 
and seem to be holding her tongue on purpose. Though 
we'd shaken down into being good friends for a long 
time then and we never said more to each other than 
we needed to. And I kept things the same for her as 
they’d always been, for it was only right. I didn’t stint 
her for money and I didn’t show her a worried face, and 
she always went on the same while things went the same 
with her. I wasn’t worried, what’s more, so long as I 
never stopped to think. When I did—and thoughts will 
catch you on the hop sometimes—then everything about 
me seemed that queer that I’d even feel I must stop 
the policeman in the street and tell him all about it 
just to have it proved it was true. 

And Lizzie and I got used to each other soon enough. 
Never any quarrels and upsets like me and the missus had 
all our first year. I daresay I knew a bit more and how 
to humour her better, and I’m sure she was happy. 

Now there it is. I was doing wrong, there wasn’t any 
doubt of that and I’ve never denied it. But I didn’t feel 
wicked. Time and time again I’d ask myself: “Do you 
feel wicked?” But all it seemed was that at last every- 
thing was going for the best all round as long as it was 
let alone. I know it oughtn’t to have seemed so, but it 
did. 

Then Uncle Matthew said we must find a place of our 
own; said it’d be proper and more dignified. He was to 
give up living over the shop and go into lodgings. The 
fact was that Liz and her mother had always cost him a 
bit more than he got by them, and then he knew that a 
kid was coming and, for all his blubbering to me about 
his dead girl and that, he never could abide children. So 
I took them the little house—Lizzie and her mother—and 
we furnished it; that cost a bit. But there was her 
mother’s pension from the mill where her father was 
killed, so we got on all right. 

Then the kid came and Lizzie went through it first rate. 
But it came to me—oh, don’t I remember ?—that if she 
didn’t, what an easy way out that’d be for me. It chased 
me—yes, as if it was alive that damned idea chased me— 
up and down the room behind hers for an hour and more 
that night, till I opened the window at last and I said: 
“Get out, Satan,” just like that. It was a jolly kid and 
like me, though they always say that. But it must have 
been, for it was like the eldest at home, too, and that’d 
make one jump sometimes. Lizzie was like a kid with 
it herself. She said it was just perfect and that she’d 
never want another. 

Everything went on smooth as could be for two years— 
oh, more, it was nearly three. And then, one day as I 
left work, I walked slap into Uncle Matthew. He’d come 
to Leicester for something or other and thought he’d try 
round and fetch me. It gave me a turn you may guess, 
but there was no harm done so far and I started to walk 
him away. But first one chap passed us and asked if I 
was walking home, and then a little kid that lived next 
door but one to us walked by and stopped and ran back. 
And he took off his cap with a swing, for his mother 
taught him swagger manners, and: please could he come 
over Saturday to play with the children? So then the old 
chap began to ask questions. I lied and I told the wrong 
sort of lies. I suppose I was a bit out of practice. All 
my silly adventures and the things I used to go inventing 
about myself—they seemed as long ago as going to school. 
I’d settled down, I’d got cured of being restless anyhow. 
I saw I must go with him to Nottingham though I hadn’t 
meant to and I got away at the station to telegraph to the 
missus. In the train he kept on at it by fits and starts. 
What it seemed was that really he believed what I said 
but he was trying not to. He hadn’t ever really liked me, 
hadn’t the old man, he was keen to find me out in some- 
thing if he could. But if I’d had a ha’porth of wits I 
could have put him off the scent even then. I believe if 
I could have made myself feel the risk I was running I’d 
have taken more trouble. But somehow I was just stupid. 
I sat opposite him in the carriage giving him the silliest 
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contradictariest answers all the time. For the bad lot 
they’re saying I am I didn’t make half a show. So he 
came on to the house with me. How could I stop him and 
what would have been the good—persistent old jelly fish 
that he is? And there he settled himself and started to 
spread himself over the whole thing. No, thank you, he'd 
take no supper. Right from his meeting me at the corner 
we had it, so that he could get his mind clear, because 
how strange it all was, wasn’t it? He didn’t guess then 
what it was that was wrong. But he just had a sort of 
obstinate feeling that if he blundered and bleated long 
enough he’d hit on the facts somehow and that they’d be 
against me. And he did. At least he didn’t, but Lizzie 
began to, I could tell it from her face. On he went for 
an hour and more, gabbling on, mixing little bits of what 
was true up with the lies I’d just been telling him. And 
they didn’t tally—not that he’d remember that, but I knew 
that Lizzie and her mother would—didn’t tally a bit 
with that I’d told them in the beginning. And her 
mother got that worried, and I was half laughing and 
trying to chaff him, beginning to wonder, though, how 
soon now I'd have to own up. And once Lizzie said: “Oh, 
do have done, uncle’; and then stopped sudden as if she 
didn’t dare to speak at all. And her mother was verging 
on hysterics, that I could see. 

At last the old man said he should go with me to-mor- 
row to Leicester to find out all about me. Then I did a 
silly thing. “If you want to do Lizzie a kindness,” I 
said, “you'll let well alone. She doesn’t want anything 
found out.” “No,” says Lizzie quite brave, “I don’t.” 
But that made him mad and he said it was all most un- 
satisfactory and he went out and slammed the door. I 
didn’t want any more. “Now, Mother,” I says, “we won’t 
go on with this. You go to bed—you’re tired.” And she 
looked at me, but she went. Lizzie was shaking all over, 
but she started to clear the supper things away. I sat 
and took up a paper, not that I read it. And when she’d 
done she just said: “That’s the last of that,” she said. 
“He won’t go.” And she gave me one of her quiet kisses 
and there we left it. 

But she woke me in the night—you‘d think I wouldn’t 
have slept myself, but I never could keep worried or 
fussed for long if I was with her—and I knew then she 
must have been lying awake. And she asked me rather 
slowly: “Was it true?” I asked her what she'd do if it 
was. “Would I stick to her?” she said. “Yes,” I said, 
“T would.” “Then I s’pose I don’t really care,’ she said. 
But, after a while, I could tell she was crying and I 
couldn’t get her hushed for quite a bit. 

Next day the old man did come. He saw the govnor, 
too, and I was sent for and it was all up. He went to 
the police and they got me and the missus was fetched. 
She sat there very white. “I always said something bad 
would come to you, Edward, because of your funny ways. 


It isn’t so much that I mind, but they’ll put you in prison.” | 


And never a word of the sort had she ever said to me in 
her life. But that’s how women are. 

I couldn’t get to see Lizzie. 

My conduct was heartless and inexcusable and what 
was worse he could see neither rhyme nor reason in it, 
said the judge. Had I anything to say in mitigation? What 
good was it trying to tell him anything—him sitting up 
there, dressed like that—and with all that crowd gaping 
at me, too? 

That I did do wrong I know and I own. And it’s 
proper I should be punished, for it wouldn’t be fair to 
others who don’t do wrong if I wasn’t. But putting me 
here to two years hard is making me do more wrong than 
ever I meant to or would have. That’s what I say. For 
what is the missus to live on? What I’ve left her won’t 
last. She’s got a brother, but what can he do? 

And what’s to happen to Lizzie? I was making her 
happy and treating her well, she owned to that. And the 
missus spoke up for me. Is it my fault that I’m treating 
both of ’em badly now? 

I’ve a silly letter from Lizzie saying she’ll wait for me 
till I come out and will I divorce the missus—how can 
I?—and marry her? But she'll stick to me anyhow, she 


says (I shall be worth sticking to, shan’t I?). 
baby can say Dadda! 

There! This is as near as I can remember how it 
really did all happen. And if I’d not been a fool as well 
as a blackguard I could have had my fun and done all 
I did—yes, and worse than I did, and no one to say a 
word to me. Don’t it almost make you laugh? 

GRANVILLE BARKER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


MEDICAL RELIEF FOR SOVIET RUSSIA. 


Sirs: Millions of dollars were spent by the governments of 
various countries for the invasion and despoiling of Soviet 
Russia. The invading armies, some of which have been de- 
feated, some withdrawn, others still on Russian soil, have 
left ruin and epidemics in their wake. Millions of Russia’s 
noncombatant men, women and children are undergoing 
starvation imposed on them by the Allied economic blockade. 
Their sufferings are intensified by the inhuman embargoes 
on medicines destined for Soviet Russia. The lack of 
medical supplies in Soviet Russia is so great that even the 
gravest surgical operations have to be performed without 
anesthetics. There is also a great lack of disinfectants. 

The latest official and unofficial announcements indicate 
an imminent lifting of the blockade. The Soviet Russia 
Medical Relief Committee intends to ship necessary medi- 
cines and possibly a sanitary commission to Russia as soon as 
the blockade is lifted. For this purpose it needs funds at 
once. The Soviet Russia Medical Relief Committee appeals 
to all whose sense of humanity has not been dulled by the 
horrible war and the revengeful blockade, to contribute either 
on the subscription-lists now being circulated by physicians, 
druggists and other members of the medical profession, or 
direct to the Soviet Russia Medical Relief Committee, Dr. 
Wm. Medelson, Sec’y & Treas., 362 DeKalb Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. I am, etc, 


And the 


M. Micuaetoysky, M.D. 
New Vork City. 


PROFITEERING UEBER ALLES. 


Sirs: As a protest against the high price of clothing thousands 
of people agree to wear overalls and other cheap substitutes 
for clothes. This movement started in South Carolina, one 
of the most backward of our States. It is a step in the down- 
ward march to defeat that awaits the profit system. 

Clothing is but one source of profit among our economic 
necessities. The next logical step will be to protest in like 
manner against the high price of food. Clearly things are 
moving in the same direction: the lowering of the standard 
of living. The overall wearers must next proceed to live 
on potato skins, dried leaves, horse-meat and sawdust. That 
will be a blow to the food merchants, 

And then comes the matter of housing. The landlord can 
only be rebuked by tenants refusing to occupy his decent 
houses. The procession leads to the woodshed, the cow 
stable, the straw stack, the brush patch, the hollow log and 
the cave in the hills. 

The average man in his ignorance adopts this gospel of 
self-denial and voluntarily starts his standard of living going 
down the bumps. Profiteering in overalls is as profitable 
as in any other field. The overall manufacturers and dealers 
are behind this, crusade of economy. The price of denim 
and khaki has jumped over sixty per cent since this new 
expression of social madness started. A standard quality 
of overall which retailed for three dollars and gave the 
merchants a dollar and a half profit now sells for six dol- 
lars. Denim suits in Chicago are being sold as high as ten 
dollars. 

What will our respectable citizens do about it when the 
price of overalls becomes as high as decent clothes? Do they 
think there is anything in the present economic system that 
will prevent profiteering in denim for clothes, sawdust for 
food, or pigpens for houses? Their logical destiny is to 
move on from clothes made of denim to clothes made of 
newspapers and burlap. 

The interesting thing is that this movement starts among 
those who shudder with horror when any one mentions 
fundamental changes in the economic system. Senators, 
judges, clergymen, business-men, and clerks are behind it. 
They are the sort of people who will put up with anything; 
but the sacred profit system must remain. They will patiently 
tolerate slums, poverty, prostitution, political rottenness, jails 
crowded with innocent men and women, and a system which 
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gives them constant economic disorder and all its ills. Their 
consecration to the present-day civilization can best be ex- 
pressed by putting on sackcloth and ashes. 

As for me, I am going to wear good clothes. When I 
wear a suit made of bark and leaves it will not be with 
the fatuous idea that I am rebuking the profiteers. I shall 
do all in my power to supplant the profiteer-producing system 
of economics by the co-operative movement—a system in 
which the production and distribution of the good things we 
all need shall be for service, not for private profit. 

James PETER WARBASSE, 
New York City. 


DAMNING THE DEAD. 


Sirs: I was much interested in your editorial on “The Politics 
of Pedagogy.” It looks as though the New York Assembly 
will soon complete tthe ruin of our educational system, but to 
paraphrase a remark of Artemus Ward’s, I do not weep for 
it; it’s been dead too lengthy. It was such a long and la- 
borious task for me to unlearn the mass of misinformation 
collected in my school-days that I rejoice to think that other 
young citizens may be spared the trouble. The way Ameri- 
can history, for instance, is taught our youth, is enough to 
make the Fathers turn over in their graves—not to mention 
the fact that it conduces to a chauvinistic patriotism 
which may be appealed to by speakers of the Four-Minute 
variety. Certainly our schools have taught “the truth” from 
the jingo angle, but so far as real truth—real fact—is con- 
cerned, they are dead already, and no amount of silly legisla- 
tion could kill them any deader. But I suppose this legisla- 
tion will destroy even the illusion of popular education, for 
it is inconceivable that self-respecting men and women will 
go into the teaching profession under the humiliating condi- 
tions which it makes obligatory. I am, etc. Gh eras 


AN INTERNATIONAL OF YOUTH. 


Sirs: In your interesting editorial “Youth and Age” printed 
in the third issue of the Freeman, you referred to the many 
evidences of a new spirit springing up among young people 
throughout the world. You are right in believing that youth 
to-day, though none too certain of its vision—though still 
feeling its way, is deeply stirred by a spirit of revolt against 
traditionalism, and is eagerly searching for new modes of ex- 
pression through which it may contribute its energy to human 
welfare and progress. Youth has lost its faith in the divinity 
of “experience” and the sacro-sanctity of “our glorious insti- 
tutions.” 

The instances of a new spirit which you cite could be 
multiplied many times. Since the war there have sprung 
up in many countries young people’s movements, some of 
which are already proving themselves to be of vital social 
import. The student movement in China, originating as a 
spontaneous spite-boycott against Japan, is being transformed 
into a constructive movement for (China’s regeneration. It is 
well known that the Korean revolt against Japanese tyranny 
has been stabilized and intelligently directed through the 
leadership of young Korean students. And in Japan, the 
innate sense of justice in her thoughtful young people has 
expressed itself in a delegation of Japanese students to as- 
sure the youth of China of their opposition to their Govern- 
ment’s policy of imperialistic aggression. 

In Europe, no less, youth is astir. In Denmark, emissaries 
of a well organized Scandinavian movement are even now 
organizing a proposed international conference of young men 
to devise effective ways of preventing another war, thereby 
serving notice on potentates in general that if they start an- 
other conflict, they may find an appreciable proportion of the 
necessary “cannon fodder” belligerently recalcitrant. Switzer- 
land is the home of a newly formed international bureau of 
youth seeking to develop contacts between progressive groups 
of young people all over the world. In the lands that were 
once the Central Powers, the Jugendbewegung, the Frei- 
deutsche Jugend, and the Weltjugendliga are growing in 
numbers and influence, and are conspicuous among the forces 
working for a democratic and rejuvenated Germany. The 
youth of Russia, as the blockade begins to lift, are no longer 
the mystery they have been for the past few years. As might be 
expected, the movement here is definitely Communistic, though 
its aims are not merely economic, but are also educational 
and cultural. The All-Russian Communist Young People’s 
League can boast of 80,000 members in over 6000 separate 
groups. And while the inability of young men and women in 
America to make themselves felt for progress in the political, 
economic and social life of their country is proverbial, as 
compared with the youth of Europe, an organized movement 


called The Young Democracy has been working to this end 
for over a year and already has branches in several local- 
ities, and is in touch with groups of similar character in 
other countries. 

Though all these movements are different from each other 
in many respects, they are in accord in their general objects, 
which may be briefly summarized as: (1) a fearless inquiry 
into the actual facts of our educational, industrial, and govern- 
mental institutions; (2) united remedial action based on in- 
telligent understanding applied to concrete problems; (3) the 
abolition of war by the eradication of its germ causes; 
(4) international communication looking toward the ulti- 
mate creation of an internationale of youth. 

It would be well if the poossessors of the far-famed “wis- 
dom of experience’ would maintain toward the hopes of 
the new generation an interest and receptiveness without 
which the struggle of youth for a fairer society will be made 
immeasurably more difficult. I am, etc., 
New York City. DEVERE ALLEN. 


EYES HAVE THEY BUT SEE NOT. 


Sirs: What Walter Prichard Eaton writes concerning the 
almost unspeakable conditions of the New York theatres 
(vide “The Trail of the Serpent,” in your issue for 12 April) 
is more than substantiated by the withdrawal of Gorky’s 
“Night Lodging” from the Plymouth Theatre and the sub- 
stitution for it of “Three Showers,” a “show” that only a few 
seasons ago could never have reached New York. The 
Gorky drama, as several critics have attested, is one of 
the most impressive events in the theatre for several years. 
That it failed to attract sufficient patronage was undoubt- 
edly due its condemnation by newspaper critics, when it was 
first produced at special matinées. When these gentlemen 
were permitted to witness it a second time, they had in 
the meanwhile evidently read the eulogies of Mr. Francis 
Hackett and Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn and so proceeded to con- 
tradict their first condemnation. Mr. Woolcott of the New 
York Times, in particular, performed a somewhat clumsy — 
somersault, attributing the “improvement” to changes in di- 
rection. These “changes” existed only in his own mind. But 
whatever damage had been done could not be undone. Is 
it not to this ignorant befouling of sincere effort that such 
unspeakable stupidity as “Three Showers” owes its pros- 
perity? Iam, etc, 
Rogert ALLERTON PARKER. 

New York City. 


WHO FEARS TO SPEAK OF 48? 


Sirs: In the Columbus (Ohio) Despatch of 31 March an 
article appeared headed; “Professors deny they endorse new 
party. Ohio State Instructors say the Committee of Forty- 
eight used names without consent.” It will perhaps interest 
you to know that the real cause of this denial apparently 
is the pressure brought by the local American Legion some- 
time ago upon the Board of Trustees to expel a teacher 
in the psychology department because he admitted being a 
member of a new party. It is within the memory of the 
writer that as recently as last December most of the pro- 
fessors who have thus been forced to deny their sympathy 
with the Committee of Forty-eight spoke very highly of the 
Committee’s programme. One may be permitted to ask why 
have these gentlemen so radically changd their views in the 
last few months—or are they merely afraid of the American 
Legion? 
A’ PRoFESsorR. 


DID HE LEARN THIS IN WASHINGTON? 


Sirs: The following words of pith and moment occur in 
a letter lately written by Viscount Grey to a liberal candidate 
at a Scottish by-election. Do you not agree that they are as 
apt and true on this side of the water as ever they may 
be in England: 

Without independent criticism in Parliament all govern- 
ment is bound to deteriorate, and confidence in parliamentary 
and constitutional methods is undermined. This is our 
present danger and it is real and serious. For if the House 
of Commons loses its independence and becomes nothing but 
the creature and instrument of the Government it will cease 
to be what it has hitherto been, the greatest guardian of per- 
sonal liberty and bulwark against revolutionary violence that 
has been evolved in any country. 

Can you tell me, Sirs, what it is in the air of this country 
that prevents our political leaders in Washington, Albany 
and elsewhere from seeing the rock-ribbed truth that under- 
lies this plain statement of Viscount Grey’s? I am, etc., 


S.im8 
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SIC SEMPER TYRANNUS! 


Dante placed those who were neither for nor against 
the gods in the lowest circle of his inferno. When 
right and wrong are battling for survival, indiffer- 
ence toward the issue of the conflict is the part of the 
coward or of the criminal. Passivity in the face of 
injustice is assent to injustice. 

It is the behaviour of the Allied Missions in Hun- 
gary, and particularly the misbehaviour of the Amer- 
ican and British Missions in Budapest, that evoke 
the foregoing didactic platitudes. What has happened 
in the dark recesses of Horthy’s Hungary during the 
past seven months is a story so incredible in its sav- 
agery that one is inclined to accept the cynical dic- 
tum that Mr. Darwin’s theory is a mortal insult to 
the ape. With 50,000 men and women in the prisons 
and internment camps of Hungary, with at least 6000 
mutilated corpses crying out in protest against the 
White Terror, with labour organizations torn asun- 
der by the lash of the knout—in a country where 
bands of Hapsburg officers murder, plunder and rape 
—with these damning monuments as the record of 
his achievements, Regent Nicolas Horthy, the man 
who ordered forty Serbian marines to be shot at Cat- 
taro and who commanded the bombardment of Ven- 
ice, is befriended, recognized, supported and, yes, en- 
couraged by those Allied governments which but yes- 
terday were pluming themselves upon their righteous 
crusade for the great god Demos. And what was the 
attitude of the American and British officers and 
diplomats who saw this panorama of horror dis- 
closed before their eyes? To characterize their atti- 
tude as passivity would be a half truth. It is no 
exaggeration to state that a vast burden of the re- 
sponsibility for the Magyar terror falls upon the rep- 
resentatives of Britain and America in Budapest. 

in order to realize the full significance of Allied 
policy in Hungary it is necessary to know with what 
conditions that policy was confronted. To describe 
the atrocities committed in the name of law and or- 
der is a task of supererogation to Americans who 
have experienced the January hysteria at home. But 
the Hungarian reaction has swept to such appalling 
lengths in its course toward the present military ab- 
solutism that a few sentences depicting this process 
are essential. 

It was to be expected that the Communists would 
pay the biggest price after the fall of Béla Kun. 
They have paid it with compound interest. Where 
they were not simply exterminated, or had not 
fled their country, they were thrown into dungeons 
or into internment camps that are far more fright- 
ful than the prisons. In Hajmasker, where 7000 
men and women have been interned through the bit- 
ter winter months, 2000 are reported to have died of 
hunger, cold or illtreatment. The 5000 who survive 
at Hajmasker to-day are, as the Vienna Abend states, 
condemned to death. Epidemics are depopulating 
the internment camps at such a rate that the terror- 
ists frequently complain at being cheated of their 
prey. 

To have taken part in the Soviet government is to 
be a marked man. Otto Korwin, an idealist and poet, 
was tried in a Budapest court on a charge of mur- 
der. He was found guilty “of having been present 
at a revolutionary tribunal and of having nodded his 
head approvingly at the passing of the death sen- 
tence” upon a counter-revolutionary. I am quoting 
the judge who tried Korwin. Korwin was sentenced 
to death and hanged. Men who functioned in the 
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commissariats for socialization are tried on charges 
of “robbery” and sentenced to long terms of impri- 
sonment and hard labour; other Socialists who re- 
quisitioned homes from the bourgeoisie in order to 
house proletarian children are accused of having “in- 
fringed individual liberty”—and they are condemned 
to serve long years. 

Moderate Socialists, pacifists, liberals and Jews 
have all been cast into the cauldron labelled “undesir- 
able characters’”—and, with slight variations upon 
the same theme, share the fate of the Communists. 

Béla Somogyi, a trade unionist and editor of the 
Hungarian Social Democratic organ Nepszava, was 
murdered by a group of White officers whose guilt 
has been established beyond a doubt: but the mur- 
derers walk the streets of Budapest to-day unmolested, 
and, perhaps, idolized by virulent opponents of the 
hated Social Democrats. The moderate Socialists, 
Peidl, Garami, Peyer and Buchinger, who cherish 
the same affection for Communism that Mr. Gom- 
pers does for the I. W. W., have been forced to flee 
to Vienna in order to evade the fate of their com- 
rade, Somogyi. 

To be a pacifist is to be a sedition-monger in Hun- 
gary to-day. Andreas Latzko, author of “Men in 
War,” is reported to have been taken into custody in 
Budapest. Men who are taken into custody in Buda- 
pest are usually considered lost. Rosika Schwimmer, 
who attained her place in the sun by boarding the 
good ship Oskar II, was in such acute peril in Buda- 
pest that, bribing the captain of a Danube craft with 
20,000 crowns, she stole into Vienna via the blue 
Danube under cover of night. School-teachers in 
Budapest who have expressed disapproval of the mad 
chauvinist revival of Hungaria Irredenta, have found 
themselves dismissed with short shrift. 

It is peculiarly ironical that those liberals who 
served with Count Michael Karolyi (October, 1918, 
to March, 1919), who were jusqu’au boutistes against 
Bolshevism, are more cordially hated in influential 
Budapest circles than are the Communists themselves. 
Professor Jaszi, Minister for Small Nationalities un- 
der the Karolyi regime, is more ingrata in Budapest 
than is Béla Kun; for Kun is regarded as the enemy 
of international capitalism, while Jaszi is considered 
a traitor to Magyar nationalism. The liberals in 
Hungary are eating the same prison diet meted out 
to the deepest dyed Bolsheviki. 

It is too endless a task to describe the indignities 
being suffered by the Hungarian Jews. Last week, 
immediately after the evacuation of Mako by Ruma- 
nian troops, the Magyar White Guard advanced into 
this territory and forthwith slaughtered 300 Jews. 
Horthy’s watchword is, “We must create a Christian 
Hungary!” His method of effecting this purpose is 
to employ the process of elimination. The brutality 
practised against Communists, trade unionists, paci- 
fists and liberals, is being vented with concentrated 
fury upon all Jews, orthodox or liberal, revolutionary 
or reactionary, male or female, young or old. Even 
poor old Count Andrassy, scion of Magyar nobility, 
who is cursed with a suspicious nose, was—through 
mistaken identity—whipped to within an inch of his 
life by Christian White officers who only recognized 
their error in time to escort their victim, bruised and 
battered, to his palace. 

And what steps have the British and American 
authorities in Budapest taken to stop the terror? 
Those who have observed Hungary’s abject servility 
to Anglo-Saxon imperialism know that a word from 
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these quarters, spoken earnestly, would have altered 
the course of events. But, no, General Bandholz, 
chief of the American Military Mission in Budapest, 
wined and dined by the old Hapsburg aristocracy, 
found no time “to interefere with Hungary’s internal 
affairs,” while the American Colonel Yates was braz- 
enly placed in charge of organizing the Magyar 
Brachialgewalt (White Guard). It was an Amer- 
ican officer who organized the very bands which have 
built a new Siberia in Central Europe. 

Sir George Clerk, the British plenipotentiary, is 
directly and personally responsible for the present 
Hungarian government. It was Sir George who was 
assigned the task of building a coalition cabinet in 
Budapest. It was Sir George who ordered the Ru- 
manians to withdraw from Hungary at the moment 
when the only other organized force in the country 
was the Magyar White Guard, which instantly be- 
came the supreme factor in Hungary’s destiny. In 
the midst of his arduous duties, Sir George Clerk 
went out upon a hunting trip with Admiral Horthy. 
Then Sir George forced two Social Democrats into 
the Hungarian cabinet, who lasted a few weeks and 
then, finding their lives in danger and discovering 
plots against them in their own offices, resigned and 
fled to Vienna. But Sir George had left for Prague 
to observe his masterpiece from a discreet distance. 
Admiral Troubridge, British Commander of the Da- 
nube, who took no pains to conceal his intimate 
friendship with Archduke Joseph, supported the re- 
actionary Government against every “intruder,” in- 
cluding the French Socialists and British Labour 
party, which protested vigorously and _ repeatedly 
against the legalized terror in Hungary. 

Perhaps the American and British officials in Buda- 
pest thought, “Oh, no harm can come of it. Hun- 
gary, a little country which half America believes to 
be somewhere in Asia Minor, is too remote to cut 
any ice.” It is natural to anyone in Hungary to-day 
to consider himself behind the scenes of civilization. 
But the nostrils of history have a peculiar fashion 
of searching out those malodorous misdeeds which 
all the perfumes of Araby can not conceal. 

Vienna, 25 March. Freperick R. KuH. 


A MODERN JEREMIAH. 


AFTER more than six years of war and revolution, 
one is impressed by the tragedy of the intellectuals. 
In 1914 they were aspiring to some degree of unity, 
but a net of hatred was spread round them and they 
were too weak, too submissive, too contemplative, 
too passive to resist—all but a few, a corporal’s 
guard. Chief among these stands out the figure of a 
man who warned us of the coming debacle, but who 
was appreciated only as an artist, not as a seer: 
Romain Rolland. 

Since the death of Tolstoy in 1910 who but Rolland 
was not blind to the approaching doom? Whose 
heart trembled as Rolland’s trembled for the safety 
of humanity? Who suffered, as he suffered, in the 
torturing consciousness of what was coming? Even 
before the first Balkan war, which was but a rehearsal 
of the greater conflict to come, when at work on his 
masterpiece “Jean Christophe,” Rolland wrote these 
warning words: 

Europe of to-day has not one common book, not a poem, 
not a prayer, not an act of faith, which could be the moral 
possession of all... . The great men who are triumphing are 
taking advantage of a misunderstanding: they are admired 
for just the contrary of what they are. 
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He reproached the European mind for its submis- 
siveness : 


We are a little of almost everything, but never are we 
completely anything.... Our civilization, the wonderful 
creation of so many centuries of effort, will be swallowed 
in a bottomless abyss if we do not fight. These are not 
mere words; our country, our European country, is in dan- 
ger. Your apathy is killing it! Your silence is killing it! 
Our civilization is dying in each of your personal energies, 
which are dying; in each of your thoughts of resignation, in 
your futile goodwill without action, in every drop of your 
blood which you are spending uselessly. Awake! Arise! 
We must live! Or, if we must die, let us die standing, 
upright! 


And here is another challenging quotation from 
“Jean Christophe” : 


The world feeds upon little truth indeed and many lies. 
The human spirit is faint; it adjusts itself but ill to what 
is pure truth. It wants its religions, its morals, its states- 
men, its poets, its artists to present the truth clothed in 
lies; these lies accommodate themselves to the spirit of all 
races. They vary respectively: that is what makes it so 
difficult for peoples to understand each other and makes 
it easy to create a mutual hatred. Truth is the same every- 
where, but each people has its lie, which it calls its ideal- 
ism. 

Those who have compared “Jean Christophe” with 
“Above the Battle” will understand Romain Rolland’s 
vehemence. He makes his fiery protests not only as 
a devout pacifist and conscientious objector, whose 
whole philosophy compels him to stand uncomprom- 
isingly against war on humanistic grounds, but also 
as a man who predicted Europe’s downfall and who 
had done his best for many years to make people 
realize that a mighty catastrophe was approaching. 
In Romain Rolland we have something more than the 
tragedy of a modern idealist, it is the tragedy of a 
Jeremiah who has been compelled to see his country, 
Europe, suffer in blood and tears before men would 
listen to him and heed his message. 

The war has passed, and revolutions have come; 
but the vision of Romain Rolland is not dimmed. 
For more than a year now he has remained silent 
because, as he has said, it is no use speaking when 
people are drunk with the wine of hatred. But he 
feels himself to be less lonely than in the years of the 
war. In the pages of his small new volume, “The 
Forerunners” (“Les Precurseurs.” Paris: L’Humamité, 
1919) he writes: 

To the Memory of the Martyrs of the new Faith—the 
Human International; Jean Jaures, Karl Liebknecht, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Kurt Eisner, Gustav Landauer, victims of fero- 
cious stupidity and murderous lies; to the liberators of 
those who have killed them.... The future shall glorify 
the names of the great annunciators, who were scouted, 
insulted, menaced, imprisoned, condemned; Bertrand Rus- 
sell, E. D. Morel, Maxim Gorky, G. F. Nicolai, A. Forel, 
Andreas Latzko, Barbusse, Stefan Zweig and the best part 
of the youth of France, America, Switzerland, who are 
struggling for freedom. 

Rolland feels that a new life is awakening in the 
hearts of the people. 

What is happening to-day [he writes in “The Forerun- 
ners”] is atrociously abnormal only to those who are sleep- 
ing in an abnormal tranquility without foresight and with- 
out memory. Remember the events which were seen with 
eyes of the past. Remember Buddha the Liberator, the Or- 
phics adoring Dionysus-Zagreus, the god of the suffering 
innocent, who would be avenged; Xenophon of Elea, who 
witnessed the ruin of his country by Cyrus; the tortured 
Zeno; Socrates and his forced death by poison; Plato, who, 
under the Thirty Tyrants, created his dreams; Marcus 
Aurelius, who upheld the Empire on the verge of being 
destroyed by the forces of a declining old world; the Bishop 
of Hippo dying in his town, besieged by the Vandals; 
monks, illuminators, constructors, musicians surrounded by 
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a Europe of wolves; Dante, Copernicus, Savonarola, exiles, 
fires of persecution; the feeble Spinoza creating his Ethics 
on the flooded soil of his country which was invaded by 
enemies and covered with incendiary torches.... 

Rolland tells of his appreciation of the spirit of the 
young group of Americans which was formed round 
the Masses. He hails the new international organiza- 
tion of intellectuals recently formed under the name 
Clarté, but it is not enough, he says. A new social 
order must be set up if civilization is to live and 
grow, and he looks to the youth of the world to lead 
in this great task. In this connexion he speaks with 
warmth and sympathy of the Swiss students’ organ- 
ization Zofinger, with its advanced ideas of world 
solidarity. 

But Rolland is apprehensive as to the fate of our 
cultural achievements. The pillars of the old palace 
of European life are broken. He especially rejoices 
therefore in the work in Vienna of Professor Ger- 
hard Grau and his Kulturgesellschaft, which is a 
part of a larger organization, an institute of cultural 
research which has for its aim the creation of an inter- 
national cultural unity, European and Oriental. But 
Rolland does not forget that Europe has her purely 
materialistic civilization, too, for he knows that 

Krieg, Handel und Piraterei 
Sind dreieinig nicht zu trennen... . 

Blood is shed, [he writes] it must be drunk. Intoxicate 
thyself with it, Civilization! But when thou art satiated 
and when later Peace comes and thou layest thy sodden 
body upon ten millions of dead corpses, wilt thou then be 
satisfied? Wilt thou dare to look with eyes wide open upon 
thy own misery, which thou hast draped with lies? 

He remembers the answer given by victorious Bis- 
marckism in Versailles, and he asks again: 

He who can and must live, will he dare, will he have the 
courage to tear himself from the bosom of the old, putrid 
institutions? Peoples, unite! Peoples of all races, the more 
guilty, the less guilty, all tortured, suffering, brothers in 
misfortune, you must learn how to forgive. Forget the ran- 
cour that brings you all to destruction. Put on a common 
mourning dress! ... If this war does not have as its first 
result a new social renovation, then farewell, Europe, queen 
of thought, leader of humanity! Thou hast lost thy way, 
thou walkest on a cemetery and thy place is under the 
gravestone. Lie down there and let others guide the world. 

The message of Romain Rolland may be summed 
up in one word, “forgiveness”; not the rationalized 
forgiveness of a hesitating mind, which is mere com- 
promise, but the forgiveness of Jesus, which is the 
outcome of a nobility of character and of a deep and 
abiding faith in mankind. 

But we are still very far from this high ideal and 
therefore, though Rolland signed, with many others, 
a manifesto recently issued by the Clarté group, he 
has so far abstained from joining that organization. 
He prefers to remain free. The prophet who lived 
alone through the long years of struggle remains 
alone today. 

GREGORY ZILBOORG. 


BECANON FOR CRITICS. 


Ir may be just the natural human propensity for fol- 
lowing instead of leading that has made literary crit- 
icism in this country a negative force for so long a 
time. Our critics seem to have succumbed to a kind 
of inertia until to-day when one picks up a piece of 
so-called critical writing, one is almost sure either to 
be interminably bored by carefully tabulated lists of 
literary qualities or momentarily stimulated merely by 
some of the iconoclastic smartness in which many of 
our younger critics are wont to indulge. When art is 


under consideration there are disconnected chatter- 
ings “about it and about,” but the words are for the 
most part so ineffectual that our tastes remain un- 
developed and unchanging. 

The common ground upon which the artist as a 
creator and the critic as one appreciative of the thing 
created may meet is that of feeling. All art is engen- 
dered on the emotional side of the artist’s disposition. 
So must criticism, in offering its judgments of what 
the artist has achieved, be the outgrowth of sensitive 
responses. The critic may reveal an analytical ten- 
dency that is happily remote from the artist whose 
feelings are rather poured forth “in profuse strains of 
unpremeditated art,” but he must first of all be emo- 
tionally alert. In fact it is the consciousness of the 
relationship between the artist’s feelings and the ex- 
pression of those feelings that must be the ground in 
which a more durable criticism can take its roots. In- 
deed, how can anyone whose feelings are not sensi- 
tively attuned attempt to make any judgments about 
poetry, which is poetry only in proportion as it gives 
expression to the emotional responses of the poet? To 
talk of the beauty of his subject matter, of the deli- 
cacy with which he handles it, or the appropriateness 
of his metrical treatment, is but to toy with the fringes 
of poetry. It does not touch at all the real stuff out of 
which the fabric of poetry is woven. For the poet’s 
rhythmical effect, the mellifluousness of his verse, the 
loveliness of his imagery—in fact his infinity of sug- 
gestion—are all of them conceived and born out of his 
sense-animation, and it is back into that realm that the 
critic must be transported before he can hope to say 
what there is to be said about any given piece of art. 

Even in detached bits of poetic expression chosen at 
random, this “sweet confusion” voices itself. Milton, 
in offering “the meed of some melodious tear” to 
Lycidas, expresses such a blending of sense impres- 
sions, and in any number of beautiful epithets, this 
completeness rising out of a diversity in unity be- 
comes discernible ; take Keats’ “dew-dropping melody” 
for example, Browning’s “quiet coloured end of even- 
ing” or Gray’s “breezy call of incense breathing 
morn.” In all of these figures there inheres that 
“harmonious madness” which is synonymous with art. 

How frequently in John Keats is one made aware 
of this consonance of all the senses quickened at once 
to intensity. In “St. Agnes’ Eve” there is not a sense 
that is not enlivened and animated to expressiveness 
again and again. To what source could one go to find 
pictures more lovely? Sometimes they are fancifully 
suggested through a soft blending of wonderful col- 
ourings, as when Madeleine knelt down and Por- 
phyro saw that 

Rose bloom fell on her hands, together pressed, 


And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair, a glory like a saint, 


or again they will be more clearly outlined with some 
sharpness of detail, as when Porphyro followed 


Through a lowly, arched way 
Brushing the cob-webs with his lofity plume. 


Not once, however, throughout the whole poem is 
Keats unaware of the beauty of line and colour. In- 
deed, colours dance before his eyes so dazzlingly that 
they frequently intrude when other senses are pre- 
dominantly alert, and he voices his unanimity of sen- 
suous response in some epithet like “azure-lidded 
sleep” or in lines like 
Sudden a thought came, like a full-blown rose 


Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot. 
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Just as the beauty in Keats’ pictures makes its own 
excuse for being to all eyes that are made for seeing, 
so does the melody of his verse justify its existence 
for all ears that are made for hearing. It would be 
an unresponsive person indeed who would not awake 
with Madeleine in the poem, when Porphyro 
took up her hollow lute 
Tumultuous, in chords that tenderest be 
And played an ancient ditty, long since mute 
In Provence called ‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci.’ 
And where could one find a lullaby more soothingly 
reposeful than that breathed out in the lines which 
read 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 
Her soothed limbs? 
The muted strings of a most delicate instrument could 
suggest nothing more mysteriously soft and lovely 
than 
Its little smoke in pallid moonshine died 
or 
He found him in a little moonlight room 
Pale, latticed, chill and silent as a tomb. 
From a whole that is as harmoniously blended as is 
Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes,” it becomes apparent that 
the animation of each sense, given expression, raises 
the harmony of all the senses to something more than 
the sum of its parts. It is this thing, over and above 
the analysable that becomes a kind of temperate inten- 
sity, out of which is born for the artist that delicate 
sense of the fitness of things, which when he sees 
beauty will attune his ear so sympathetically that he 
cannot but express himself in lines that will flow forth 
melodiously. 

This test of art does not necessarily reserve itself for 
poetry alone. Needless to say, this canon of criticism 
brought to bear upon contemporaries would shove far 
beyond the pale of art all those guilty of such crudities 
as come from the pens of many of our aspirants to lit- 
erary distinction whose sole claim to greatness lies in 
their power to observe and to convey their observations 
with clarity and exactitude. Neither will the applica- 
tion of this principle justify the acceptance as an artist 
of any writer who goes to the extremes of refinement 
which brand the purist as insipid. Proportionateness, 
which is of the essence of art, according to this prin- 
ciple, would be lacking in both cases. The writer 
must be keenly sensitive on all sides of his nature at 
once, and of course, it will be rarely that the critic 
will find himself in the presence of a person able to 
attain any more than one of the varying degrees of 
mediocrity. For artists are not scattered prodigally 
over the face of the earth, and one of the weaknesses 
of criticism heretofore has been its tendency to exalt 
mediocrity or to accept it complacently on account of 
inadequate standards of taste and judgment. 

The two contemporary writers of English fiction 
whose heads will rear themselves far above the clam- 
bering multitudes, when this test is applied to them, 
are Thomas Hardy and Joseph Conrad. In neither 
of these does one feel that inconsequence which is 
born when the senses are not blended and harmonized. 
In both of them is to be found that sense of finality 
which always accompanies art. When Conrad de- 
scribes the “luminous estuary that stretches away in- 
terminably” he adds to his picture the atmosphere of 
“brooding gloom,” and his work lifts itself into the 
sphere of art when he animates it with the breath of 
a palpable reality that underlies it and becomes a part 
of it all. He concludes one of his most moving stories 
with this paragraph, whose whole significance lies in 
the mood of Conrad as it seeks to find expression, 


The offing was a black bank of clouds and the tranquil 

waterways leading to the uttermost ends of the earth flowed 
under an overcast sky—seemed to lead to the heart of an 
immense darkness. 
The marvellous thing about Conrad is that one can 
open any one of his novels anywhere and be sure of 
finding these expressions that are so amazingly simple 
and complex at once—so completely artistic in their 
unanimity of intensified feelings. “Forthwith a change 
came over the water and the serenity became less bril- 
liant but more profound,” he writes on one page. 
Farther on he says, “We looked at the venerable 
stream, not in the vivid flush of a short day that 
comes and departs forever, but in the august light of 
abiding memories.” Again he writes, “The water shone 
pacifically—the sky without a speck was a benign 
immensity of unstained light.”” And ever and always, 
as one reads in Conrad, one is bound to find infinitely 
“more than meets the ear.” Out of the man’s won- 
derful sensitiveness, out of the harmony of his vivi- 
fying impressions, there emerges that re-creation of 
things primitive and fundamental, that awareness of 
beauty, that sense of sublimity that finds expression 
through the medium of his flawless diction which 
blends so perfectly all the virility of struggle with all 
the tranquility of rest. This makes him as an artist 
immeasurably greater, with the possible exception of 
Thomas Hardy, than any of his contemporaries. 

Hardy, it seems, often realizes a similarly effective 
impressiveness, especially in his “Return of the Na- 
tive.” There he writes of the dominating influence of 
Egdon Heath, which could, he says, 
retard the dawn, sadden noon, anticipate the frowning of 
storms scarcely generated and intensify the opacity of a 
moonless midnight to a cause of shaking and dread. 

If the philosophy underlying this conception of crit- 
icism is sound, these two men have succeeded in writ- 
ing novels that fulfill every promise to which the true 
artist commits himself. Their fiction is greater than 
most fiction because it appeals primarily to tempera- 
ment, just as does poetry. 

In making this temperamental appeal, the novel 
must be as fundamentally sensuous as poetry, and the 
characters and scenes must be transcended by the noy- 
elist’s sense-awareness. Outside of literature, what- 
ever realizations we may possess—whatever we may 
know in life, is made up of the sum-total of our im- 
pressions, all of which come to us through the media 
of the five senses. Life becomes an incomplete and 
unsatisfactory thing when it is lived by one deprived 
of one of these senses, and when the expression of life 
in art is narrowed to anything less than what the har- 
mony of the senses has been able to create the vitality 
of the art has been lessened. The obvious absurdity 
of finding artistic possibilities in moving pictures lies 
in their inability to convey anything subtle or in- 
tangible. Their medium of expression has been nar- 
rowed down to one sense, the visual, which means that 
the one expression must be so exaggerated and inten- 
sified that art is aborted, and disproportion and lack 
of harmony come to take its place. Why is the nov- 
elist who contents himself with the mere recording 
of obvious and successive events any more deserving 
of consideration by those who are interested in artistic 
expression than the writer of successful scenarios? 

However, when the temperamental appeal is basic 
to fiction, the subject matter is of secondary consider- 
ation to the critic. He is less concerned with the ma- 
terial out of which the substance is woven than he is 
with the way in which the material is transcended by 
the author’s feelings. A story in the hands of a real 
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novelist whose sense-awareness qualifies him as an 
artist becomes something far more significant than the 
sermonizing or photographic thing that it has too 
often been. The characters are no longer portrayed 
through a careful and minute etching of every ex- 
ternal detail, but they, take on a puzzling reality. The 
woman about whom Conrad writes “in whose most 
precise saying there were enigmatical prolongations 
that vanished somewhere beyond the reach,” or Har- 
dy’s Eustacia, whose “eyes were filled with nocturnal 
mysteries,’ are people to whom we respond emotion- 
ally. They affect our feelings and we trust our intui- 
tions about them just as we do about people whom 
we meet and know. 

When the artist’s mood becomes creative owing to 
the intensity of his harmonized feelings, it matters 
little whether the details that he handles are beautiful 
or ugly in themselves. People heretofore have looked 
upon certain subjects as wholly unsuited to poetry, or 
have felt some things to be too sordid or unpleasant 
to be written about. Then will appear a Walt Whit- 
man to poetize life in all its myriad vital phases, 
producing line upon line made animate and vigorous 
by the manifold sense-impressions that push them- 
selves into consciousness. One cannot adjudge Walt 
Whitman’s poetry as beautiful, if one’s judgment rests 
upon comparisons, for he has shattered too many con- 
ventions to be comparable with the poets who have 
laid down the patterns of beauty. For him the “strong 
quick locomotive as it departs panting, blowing the 
steam whistle” is as suited to poetry as are the plain- 
tive numbers that flow from 

Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago. 

Just as the feeling of a true poet can transvaluate 
ugliness and harmonize details that are unpoetic in 
themselves into an artistic whole, so can profundity of 
feeling in a novelist penetrate sordidness until the ele- 
ment of the unpleasant exceeds itself and is translated 
into something pleasant and beautiful. Depth of feel- 
ing, growing out of sense-awareness and sense-con- 
sonance, is capable of translating everything into the 
terms of art. 

There is a parable not long since published of Kahlil 
Gibran’s in which he tells of the Eye’s saying “I see 
beyond these valleys a mountain veiled in blue mist 
Is it not beautiful?” The Ear, after listening awhile, 
says “But where is the mountain? I do not hear it.” 
Then the Hand speaks and confesses to trying in vain 
to feel it or touch it, and at last all the senses talk to- 
gether about the Eye’s strange delusion, saying 
“Something must be the matter with the Eye.” So it 
is with most of the things the critics have taken up 
for consideration. So it is with the critics themselves. 
The beauty that is inherent in things, the material of 
art, is missed or distorted, because the senses have 
been over-stimulated in one direction, but not har- 
monized or blended. When critics have fully con- 
ceived of the emotions as fundamental to art, when 
they have fully recognized as the artist the man who 
has a capacity to feel, and when they have as fully 
realized that the poignancy of his sense impressions is 
significant of art, then they will have a new criterion 
for establishing critical judgments; then it will 
be possible for them to estimate the greatness of an 
artistic production by measuring the degree to which 
all of the senses raised to their highest point of alert- 
ness have been harmonized, or, on the other hand, to 
appraise its mediocrity by measuring the degree to 
which one or more of the senses have been held in 
abeyance. Acnes De Lano. 


MISCELLANY. 


HEARING “Eugene Onegin” at the Metropolitan the other 
night, confirmed me in the belief that opera does not 
translate well; a belief that had already been pretty well 
established in my mind from hearing “Boris” and “Prince 
Igor,’ and years ago, the remains of “Pikovaya-Dama” 
after Mr. Mahler had committed mayhem on the score. 
“Kugene Onegin” was a first-class performance, plenty 
good enough for anybody, but was utterly unlike the 
performances one heard in Petersburg or Moscow in the 
old bad days. Anyone who has ever had the depressing 
experience of hearing English strings under an English 
conductor play a czardas to an English audience in Lon- 
don, can get an idea of the difference. Miss Muzio was 
‘a capital Italian heroine, Mr. de Luca—sterling artist 
that he is!+-a capital Italian prig and poseur, Mr. Martin- 
elli a capital Italian youth and lover, and the whole opera 
was capital Italian opera; but it left one wondering why 
on earth it should be so popular in Russia, and what there 
was about it to suggest the dignity of a great national 
epic poem. 


PROBABLY it is better for New Yorkers to hear “Eugene 
Onegin” given in this odd foreign fashion than not to 
hear it at all; but, really, not much better. Its alien 
medium makes it unimpressive. One thinks of Matthew 
Arnold’s criticism of Mr. Newman’s rendering of a line 
from the “Iliad,” as “good enough for the old English 
ballad, good enough for the ‘Nibelungen Lay, good 
enough for Chapman’s ‘Iliad,’ good enough for Mr. New- 
man’s ‘Iliad, good enough for Dr. Maginn’s ‘Homeric 
Ballads’; but it is not good enough for Homer.” That 
is quite the way one feels about Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
“Onegin”; it is good enough for almost anything or 
anybody else, but not good enough for Tchaikowsky, not 
half good enough for Poushkin. 


Ir would have been a most ambitious thing for the Metro- 
politan, and most interesting for its patrons, if it had 
gotten up a guest-performance of “Onegin” under a Rus- 
sian conductor with an all-Russian cast of principals. 
I ran over in my mind a list of Russian artists now in 
this country and presumably available, and found I could 
fill every part but one. But a great organization like the 
Metropolitan must become more or less mechanized, and 
we outsiders who stand with our hands in our pockets, 
thinking up critical suggestions, can not make proper 
allowances, no doubt. Still, it is rather too bad to have 
the Metropolitan’s Russian repertoire put before us as 
representing the best that Russian opera can do—when 
indeed it conveys little more of Russian quality than 
Mr. Murray’s interesting and possibly quite useful work, 
for instance, conveys the quality of Greek drama. 


In the border of an empaneled map which forms the 
background of the lecture hall in a school newly dedi- 
cated to social research twelve names are inscribed: 
Bacon, Darwin, Aristotle, Maitland, Hume, Locke, Con- 
dorcet, Tylor, Milton, Quetelet, Marx, and James. The 
act of setting them down in a list recalls the vivid wince 
of surprise which was my first reaction to this disparate 
calendar of thinkers. I felt at the time that no more 
painful commentary upon the social sciences could un- 
designedly have been drafted, and on every occasion 
since, that my eye has drifted away from the lecturer 
and eddied around the border, I have had the notion 
that my gathering sense of intellectual flocculence could 
be traced back to the confusions and sterilities which 
this medley of names symbolizes. What a criticism of 
the quality of our social research in the past that the 
metaphysicians should dominate the list! Aristotle, it 
is needless to admit, was much more than a professor 
of logic and ethics; but Bacon, Hume and Locke do not 
measure up to him as sociological investigators. If 
Hume, why not Kant; if Locke, why not Rousseau; if 
Bacon, why not More; if James, why not Bentham? The 
residue of non-metaphysical thinkers do not so much 
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increase the provocation to question as stagger one into 
silence. The only member whose studies have had a 
profound influence upon the world outside the university 
is the founder of scientific socialism. And by a singu- 
lar chance Marx is the only professed economist in the 
whole group. Was he perhaps nominated by some in- 
sidious reactionary who employed this ironical manner of 
placing Capital above the Wealth of Nations? 


I HAVE been perusing the literature put out by one of our 
great banking institutions, and I there learn among other 
things, that this is a great time for “social spirit.” The 
pamphlet says, “if social order is to be preserved and the 
common interests of all protected, it is time to have less 
said about individual rights, and more said about indi- 
vidual duties.” It is probably natural for those who still 
have individual rights to remind those who have lost so 
many of them in recent years that there are still duties 
left to be performed. I confess I am cantankerous 
enough to think that if those who are called upon to 
exercise duties had more individual rights, and those who 
now have individual rights would ‘aid production by per- 
forming just one duty—the simple duty of assisting la- 
bour to get freer access to land, the basis of all produc- 
tion—banks and bankers would not feel so timid about 
the future. But then, everything depends upon the po- 
sition in which one is placed, and one’s method of satis- 
fying one’s desires and needs. And this reminds me of 
the story of a British squire who in walking across his 
fields early one morning came face to face with a no- 
torious poacher of the neighborhood. 

“?*Morning, squire.” 

“°Morning, Jarvis.” 

“Out early, squire.” 

“Yes, I’m getting an appetite for my breakfast.” Then 
with a suspicious look at the poacher, the squire ‘asked, 
“What are you doing, Jarvis?” 

“Getting a breakfast for my appetite, squire.” 


Ir is a graceless and humourless job, giving aid and com- 
fort to the dry Censor who, as Mr. Michael Monahan has 
warned us with dreadful prophetic insight, must inevita- 
bly be set up to evaporate our literature. For my own 
part I do not care so much what happens to Horace. My 
fears are all for Dickens. ‘What will be left of all his 
glory? Think of “The Pickwick Papers,’ for instance, 
under the new dispensation. Stiggins, of course, will go 
—he is plain lése-majesté; and that friendly old toper, Mr. 
Weller, Senior, will appear terribly transformed into some 
dusty ghost of his former moist and genial self. But 
surely the Censor will leave us intact the “Report of the 
Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand Junction Ebe- 
nezer Temperance Association.” Surely the authorities 
will agree that there is much profitable reading for us in 
that immortal report: 
Your Committee have pursued their grateful labours dur- 
ing the past month and have the unspeakable pleasure of 
reporting the following additional cases of converts to Tem- 
perance. H. Walker, tailor, wife and two children. When 
in better circumstances owns to having been in the constant 
habit of drinking ale and beer; says he is not certain whether 
he did not twice a week for twenty years taste ‘dog’s nose’ 
which your Committee find upon inquiry to be compounded 
of warm porter, moist sugar, gin and nutmeg (a groan and 
“So it is’ from an elderly female); is now out of work and 
penniless and thinks it must be the porter (cheers), or the 
loss of the use of his right hand—is not certain but thinks 
it very likely that if he had drunk nothing but water all his 
life his fellow-workman would never have stuck a rusty nail 
in him and thereby occasioned the accident (tremendous 
cheering). Has nothing but cold water now and never feels 
thirsty (great applause). 
I suppose such acceptable testimony as that will be al- 
lowed to stay, but that recipe for “dog’s nose” will not 
escape the blue pencil. Ah! How well in these arid days 
do we understand the tragic feelings of that “elderly fe- 
male” whose groan, now echoed from a million parched 
throats, reverberates down the corridors of time. 
JOURNEYMAN, 


THE PHA TRE. 


THE ART OF ROBERT EDMOND JONES. 


A BARE, round hilltop of New Hampshire, stark in the 
sunrise ; climbed by an old, perpendicular Indian trail, 
arrow-straight, rutted and widened by wheels of 
Yankee stage-coaches ; its bleak dome beaten upon by 
all tempests of light and shadow, all hours of shine 
and darkness—a bare, New England hill, and on its 
light-circled arc—a home-gable against the sky. In 
such a birthplace, close to the clean sky-sources of his 
art, was born—about thirty-two years ago—Robert 
Edmond Jones, artist of light and dark and their re- 
vealing potencies. This New England quality of 
vision, this American virility of art born in the sinew, || 
1s a contribution very precious and timely to our the- 
atre to-day, when the distinctive leadership of its art 
in an age of world cataclysm will necessarily depend 
on the depth and purity and fecundity of its native 
life-springs. 

In a cosmopolis where the varicoloured arts and 
prophecies and “schools” of Europe and the Orient 
contend for world-supremacy in the theatre, Jones 
preserves quietly the native championship for Amer- 
ica by no personal strivings of his own for the palm, 
but simply by virtue of the impersonal power and 
integrity of the racial genius released through him in 
his art. So, characteristically, he gives to the most 
impassioned expression always a gesture of serenity, 
achieving in his work brilliance without shallowness, 
eloquence without loss of breath, vividness without 
fever, and the belauded “punch” without pathology. 

Already many critics have hailed his work and be- 
gun to appraise the maker. Here it is not as a critic, 
but as a fellow-worker who has shared with him work 
and friendship and a goal in common, that I write 
this comment, apropos the first one-man exhibit of 
designs in the theatre’s art by an American, through 
which Mr. Bourgeois will present Jones’s work to the 
New York public during the first three weeks of this 
May: an exhibit which necessarily can represent the 
artist’s work only by sketches, photographs, and mod- 
els of his craftsmanship in the theatre, not by the light 
and plastic form which are his authentic media. 

The theatre’s art, more than any other, is co-opera- 
tive; and Jones himself would be instant to declare 
that his own work is but one resultant of an infinite 
complex of forces interacting through manifold artists 
down the centuries; in our present time radiating 
from one splendid focus—the vision of Gordon Craig. 
Mystical as he and his work undoubtedly are, and 
subtle to suggest in words, there is no simpler adept 
at Yankee ingenuity than Jones himself, the workman. 
His methods in breeding new flowers of art in the 
theatre are as informally creative as our New Eng- 
land Burbank in crossing the pollens of old stocks in 
his garden at Santa Rosa. With bronze-polish made 
for steam-radiators, crossed with a brand of cheap 
muslin, he will breed you a race of imperial tapestries ; 
as, with magic from a department store counter, he 
has lately made a discarded cloak of Richard the 
Third a living dramatis: persona that soliloquizes in 
gules of interpreting light for an awed minute of si- 
lence before the fall of a curtain. So in “Caliban” at 
the Harvard Stadium, visions in the immense light- 
dome, that for many weeks held audiences of twenty 
thousand spellbound nightly, were projected by him 
from original sketches cut by scissors from cardboard. 

To the technician such ingenuities are interesting; 
to audiences their results, though unanalyzed, are fas- 
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cinating ; but to the dramatist, most of all, the genius 
behind the ingenuities is a creative boon for the’ trans- 
lation of his own work on the stage—“translation” 
I may rightly call it; for, as a poem in one language 
can be rightly translated into another only by a poet 
who comprehends the first and is master of the sec- 
ond; so the inner world of the dramatist can be rightly 
translated into the outer one of the audience only by a 
producing artist who comprehends the former and is 
master of the latter. Such an artist must command 
both imagination and light. Jones does so in a mas- 
terly degree, for he commands the fusion of these 
two, revealing light and shadow as the very sub- 
stance of imagination. 

In this respect, of course, Jones is not unique, being 
one among’other disciples of that “new art” of the 
theatre so nobly championed by its creative leader, 
Craig: rather, in this respect, it is the excelling degree 
of his command which makes Jones eminent. There 
is indeed another respect in which I think he is more 
deeply significant ; it concerns the relation of his work 
to the future, and that | shall presently mention; but 
first it may be fitting for a moment to view his work 
in its relation to the “older art” of stage production 
which has preceded him. 

The most practised master of that “older art” in 
America, whose extraordinary achievements cover a 
half century of work in the theatre, Mr. David 
Belasco, has recently written an apologia pro arte sua 
of conviction and sincerity, albeit imbued with caustic 
satire for the “newer art.” In his article, Mr. Belasco 
brings home to his readers the valuable realization 
that the contributions of American producing artists, 
all too little recognized to-day, constitute a fifty-years’ 
background of creative experimental progress, vital to 
the opportunities enjoyed by theatre workers of the 
present. But of further progress by those workers 
along their new paths he is more than sceptical. The 
summing-up of his arraignment of the “new arters” is 
perhaps more concisely stated by him in this para- 
graph: 

The great master and immortal monitor of the theatre, 
our gentle Shakespeare, told us, and told us true, that the 
purpose of art—and, in particular, of the art of playing—is 
‘to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature.” And that is 
what we old arters of the theatre strive mightily to do, 
showing ‘virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time his form and pressure.’ 

Here, truly—in the interpretation of this passage 
from “Hamlet’-—is involved the crux of a perennial 
controversy ; realism versus reality. For what is this 
mirror which it is the purpose of art to hold up to 
nature? Is it the literal looking-glass of imitation? 
Or is it the magic mirror of imagination? Surely the 
answer should be found in the practice of the master 
himself. 

When Shakespeare holds up the mirror, what re- 
flections of nature are seen in it?—Hamlet, Juliet, 
Macbeth, Lear, Prospero, and their immortal kind: 
these are the images by which he reveals “the very age 
and body of the time.” But who ever gazed in a lit- 
eral looking-glass and saw there any such as these? 

“No’—the “new arter” replies to the “old arter”— 
“it is we, not you, who hold up to nature Shakes- 
peare’s own mirror—the magic mirror which reflects 
man’s soul behind the faces of men, the eloquence of 
poetry behind his stuttering speech, the rhythmic life 
and indwelling spirit within all phases and settings of 
nature which his spirit inhabits and overreigns. This 
our art of imagination indeed will provide the dra- 
matist’s work anew with a kind of stage and method 
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of production akin to the simplicities of Shakes- 
peare’s own Elizabethan theatre, glorified and trans- 
figured by the masteries of modern lighting. So, as 
producing artists, concerned first and last with the 
play itself, it is our function to project in the theatre 
the world reflected in the dramatist’s mind—not the 
actual world which caused that magic reflection; 
otherwise we are not producing his play, but substi- 
tuting for it an extraneous exhibit, which obscures— 
not reveals—its reality.” 

On this principle the “newer art” instinctively 
craves and finds its greatest test in dramatic works of 
largest imaginative scope, as in Shakespeare’s plays, 
whereas the “older art” tends instinctively to seek its 
test in works of more average calibre, wherein the 
literal imitation of nature can more immediately pass 
an average public approval as “dramatic illusion.’ So 
Mr. Belasco very honestly and frankly writes of his 
own work and its purpose: “To please the public is 
my principal object.” 

Mr. Jones, I think, would as frankly and honestly 
state that to please the public is not his principal ob- 
ject: that his object indeed (to cite his own words) 
is “not illusion, but allusion”—not quoting Nature, 
but alluding to her. Nevertheless, in projecting by 
his art the imaginative range of tragedies by Shakes- 
peare and Tolstoy, he has recently met with immense 
acclaim and success, appealing generally to a public 
whose approval of taste he has never been at any 
pains to think about. 

Honesty and sincerity, success and hard work, are 
then to be found in both camps of the controversy. 
The slinging of satire from either side may indeed be 
congenial game for journalists and their readers, but 
it is futile and devoid of mark for real workers of 
the theatre, who have all a great tradition in common, 
even though their goals may differ. 

A common goal, however, is the greatest of incen- 
tives to endeavour, especially to artists of the theatre, 
whose very life-blood of progress is co-operation; 
and a brave new leader, who holds his vision clearly, 
and shares his faith with his fellows, and takes a 
fresh trail with abandon, is bound soon or late to be 
followed. But very seldom is one followed so gladly, 
or is so beloved by the youth of a common pilgrimage, 
as Jones is beloved and hailed by his artist comrades, 
with less of envy and more of spontaneous tribute 
than any comparable leader that I can recall. Un- 
doubtedly this is due to his own ungrudging person- 
ality, yet even more to the inherent human vision of 
his art, and the abounding largess of his devotion 
to it. 

As related to the past, then, Jones utilizes all of in- 
herited progress in the mechanics of theatre-lighting 
available to the present, but applies it (unlike the “old 
arters” of to-day) to purposes of the new order—the 
elimination of all mere imitation of nature, the reve- 
lation by light of pure dramatic images per se. In 
this, so far, he is technically a disciple of Craig; and 
if he went no farther, he would be but one note- 
worthy follower—not yet a leader—in the cause of 
the new order. But he goes farther. Like Craig, he 
is a revolutionist ; but unlike Craig he is a revolution- 
ist whole-heartedly in sympathy with the social con- 
sciousness of the new, revolutionary order which his 
art is born to serve and interpret in its own human 
terms. 

That consciousness is group consciousness—the 
sense of a common humanity creating new cosmic 
forms from the whirlwind of levin and demolition 
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which sweeps our darkling time. So at least, from 
the communion of working together for some years, 
I judge that Jones apprehends those large, vague out- 
lines of community-art which the revolution we are 
living in reveals for the theatre of to-morrow. In all 
of the sketches to be seen at the Bourgeois exhibition 
the vision of this human group-consciousness is im- 
minent, but in none more so than in his designs for 
“The Will of Song” and “The Song of Roland.” 

Like the “old arters” represented by Belasco, Jones 
accepts the living actor, rejected by Craig for his 
marionette; like Craig, Jones accepts the impersonal 
art implied by the marionette, and rejects all mere 
imitation of nature advocated by the “old arters”; 
but, unlike Craig or Belasco, Jones renders the “new” 
impersonal art passionately human (albeit no longer 
individual) by applying it to revelations of that grow- 
ing group-consciousness which is the indwelling cre- 
ative genius of our age. 

The selection of Jones’s work at the Bourgeois 
Galleries can only suggest, not represent, the prolific 
output of creative power which has poured forth 
hundreds, even thousands, of sketches and designs— 
for productions executed by himself, or under his 
supervision—during the brief five years of his public 
career, finding perhaps its most fantastic expression 
in “Till Eulenspiegel,” and its most fecund flowering 
in his production of John Alden Carpenter’s ballet, 
“The Birthday of the Infanta,” the persons in which, 
through his art, took on for the beholder a strange, 
unbelievable splendour of life, as of other-planetary 
beings. 

Such fecundity is an earnest of greatness; fused 
with spiritual insight, it becomes prophecy; quicken- 
ing new forms of beauty, it becomes great art. So 
the art of Jones is quick with the fullness of pro- 
phecy. But the artist himself, unspoiled and unspoil- 
able in his integrity, remains the strongest assurance 
of his future—a future of ever-increasing inward 
light, where the Spirit of Man which his art repre- 
sents and reveals, rises—shadowless as flame—into 
the sky of America. 

Percy MacKaye. 


POETRY. 


THE OCTOPUS: 
“What have those feet, encircling the earth, 
To do at all with me 
Who, so respectable from birth, 
Am kindly as can be? 


“Tentacles move of their own accord, 
And what have I to do 

Except to be the one the Lord 

Seems to have hitched them to? 


“Why are they reaching over there, 
Squeezing India’s throat? 

I, here, never move a hair, 

I beg of you to note. 


“Africa, Asia, bit by bit, 

Yield to the little feet. 

But I have nothing to do with it, 
Nothing, I repeat. 


“Whatever they touch, they finally take, 
And how can such things be? 
If I should. die before I wake—” 
Said the mistress of the sea. 
EMANUEL MorGAN. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF PROPAGANDA. 


FRANK ANSTEY, a member of the Australian Parlia- 
ment, visited the United States and Europe during 
1918, in his official capacity of politician. That state- 
ment should convince anyone that the political gov- 
ernments of the world accepted Anstey as a servant 
of the existing economic system of society—as one 
who was no heretic. Anstey returned to Australia 
and wrote a book’ about his respectable, government- 
sanctioned, government-planned trip. That book con- 
vinced the Australian politicians that Anstey was 
wnat D’Ambrise, the Italian Member of Parliament, 
had suspected—a Bolshevik. It was sufficient to put 
him in prison. 

Under the title “Red Europe,” which apparently 
means bloody Europe, and just as apparently hopes 
for Bolshevik Europe—and Bolshevik Australia— 
there was published in Melbourne in Septemer 1919 
the story of Frank Anstey’s trip abroad. Much of the 
book is made up of reports from Russia under Ras- 
putin, Kerensky and Lenin. But the chapter on mass- 
hypnotism is itself sufficiently un-American, un-Brit- 
ish, and un-Australian (as the code might be) to have 
caused Lloyd George, master politician, and Lord 
Northcliffe, master propagandist, and our own Mr. 
Mitchell Palmer, Cnut to the red peril, to have shared 
the expense of cable messages regretting the necessity 
for, and advocating the wisdom and idealizing the 
justice of, Anstey’s imprisonment. 

The book has lately arrived in America, entering 
through the Golden Gate, but not in sufficient numbers 
to call forth the special activities of the Californian 
censorship. Perhaps I have the only copy at present 
in this country. I received it from an Australian 
workingman whom I met casually in San Francisco, 
and who told me of Anstey’s imprisonment. On be- 
half of Americans interested in the exposure of poli- 
ticians as politicians I (self-appointed, of course) 
commandeered the book. 

Whether Frank Anstey was ever a respectable poli- 
tician I do not know. He may have been, until his 
European trip gave him these revolutionary aims. Or 
he may have suppressed his radicalism during the war 
as a point of tactics. It does not matter. We are more 
interested in what Anstey reports than in his psychol- 
ogy. In the early part of 1918 Anstey came to the 
United States. In June of that year the acting Prime 
Minister of Australia cabled him a position on the 
Australian Press Mission, which was then about to 
leave Australia for the western front. In September 
he had the satisfaction of informing General Haig 
that any Government in Australia that dared to re- 
impose the death penalty upon Australian soldiers 
would be a Government no more. 

This is what Anstey says of press missions: 

The Australian Press Mission was only one of hundreds. 
They were of every nationality and colour, exchanging visits 
at the expense of one or other of the belligerent nations, and 
in return were expected to carry the message of war to end 
war and of paradise after the war. These missions, no mat- 
ter what their names, were mainly composed of capitalist ad- 
vocates and renegade labour men. Thus my inclusion in the 
Mission, while it opened to me the doors of useful informa- 
tion, made me a suspect in the revolutionary quarters of Euro- 
pean cities, I mention the fact to show that if my European 
environment had anything to do with my opinions or my con- 


clusions, it was certainly not association with the ‘red rag’ 
elements; it was quite the reverse. 


2 “Red Europe.” Frank Anstey. Melbourne: Fraser and Jenkinson. 
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Writing of mass hypnotism he says “the first ob- 
jective is to debase the civil population of the enemy, 
the second is to defile your own.” 


Both sides struggle regardless of expense to induce citizens 


of the other country to do something against the interests of 


their race or country or at least to accept a gift. The num- 
ber of men who have been proved to have been the recipients 
of enemy money are very few, and they have been ex- 
clusively confined to the ranks of the reactionary and bour- 
geois classes. 

It is not that the corruptible are few; but why be corrup- 
ted by the enemy government when you can be corrupted by 
your own, with no risk and much glory? To be corrupted by 
the enemy is to walk in the valley of the shadow of death, 
and if discovered it is to perish in ignominy and shame. 

So few the men, so poor the results, that everything would 
appear wasted, but it is not. It is not the thing done—it is 
the man who does it. It is not the information acquired—it 
is the man who sells it. It is not the defeatist article or the 
pacifist speech—it is the man who does it for enemy pay. The 
corrupted men are the real assets. They do not carry their 
lives in their hands, their lives are carried for them by the 
agents of the Governments to whom they have sold them- 
selves. Thus Rasputin, after corrupting Russian generals, 
furnished the means for their discovery. Thus Father Gapon, 
after being corrupted by reactionaries, was sold to the revo- 
lutionaries, not merely to discredit Gapon, but to prove the 
revolutionary zeal of those who sold him. Thus as rival poli- 
ticians savagely assail each other in the chamber and embrace 
each other within the sanctuary of the Parliamentary bar, so 


the agents of rival Governments scowled at each other in the 


streets of neutral Switzerland, and in the seclusion of their 
bedchambers exchanged secrets and delivered up to each other 
the men they had corrupted. Thus the ‘discovery’ of a traitor 
in enemy territory was always coincident with a similiar dis- 
covery in your own—my Bonnet Rouge for your Freie Zei- 
tung. 7 

This sort of marketing tends to destroy itself. After a 
while it ceases to exist, but the results are far-reaching and 
long-lasting. The ‘traitor’ is an asset. He serves as a stimu- 
lant for renewed cries of ‘defeatist,’ ‘pacifist’ and ‘pro-enemy.’ 
The cries are howled at every citizen who desires an end to 
the bloody carnival, or who refuses to see eye-to-eye with 
the war policy of the Government. The Government makes 
full use of the one snake in the barnyard. It declares that 
the country is full of them, and thus, having created an at- 


mosphere of mutual distrust amongst its people, it proceeds 


to assume fresh powers of despotism, and with those powers 
it deals out most atrocious punishments for words or acts 
that have not the remotest association wih the enemy or with 
enemy gold... .. 

With a nation properly doped, the greatest atrocity per- 
petrated by a Government upon a man or woman passes as 
an act of ‘national neccesity.. Thus, in March, 1918, Helene 
Brion wrote to her lover, Gaston Mouffard, a soldier at the 
front. Helene was tired of the war. She could see no good 
in it. She wanted her lover. She told Gaston the thought 
that was in her. She was charged with writing a letter ‘of a 
nature likely to exercise a grievous influence on the spirit of 
the army and the population.’ How all France was to see He- 
lene’s love letter was not stated. She came before Colonel 
Maritz, president of the first Conseil de Guerre. Helene got 
three years. Gaston did not know the letter from his girl was 
wicked. He did not deliver it to his superiors, who had pre- 
viously read it. He was brought from the battlefield and sen- 
tenced to a gaol for six months. 

As in France, so in Germany, Austria, England, America, 
the most atrocious punishments upon any flimsy pretext. Thus 
all belligerent Governments—both sides—gradually drove un- 
derground, or reduced to a state of hypnotic passivity, all the 
sections of their populations likely to cry ‘Shame’ on their 
bloody slaughters. 


But “it is not enough to reduce the ‘peacemongers’ 
to a state of terrorized passivity.” 


It is necessary to stir amongst the civilian population, men, 
women and children, a passionate lust for blood. To work 
blood-lust in the masses you must use those who have in- 
fluence with the masses—clerical or industrial. You need not 
buy the entire congregation or membership—buy the preacher 
or leader. He will prove that dead men, dying men, broken 
hearts, ruined homes, rape, rampage, widows in millions, or- 
phans in trillions, go side by side with ‘Jesus and His love’ or 
‘workers of the World, Unite.’ . : 

There was no medium of appeal that we did not employ, 


using equally the wireless, the cable, the written word, the 
poster, the painted sign and the motion-picture. 

Every disorder, every manifestation of unrest was ascribed 
to the I. W. W. or the Bolsheviki. No effort was 
made at distinction—labour demonstrations, Mooney protests, 
Socialist meetings, all being lumped together. Out of the 
same cloth, though different in pattern, were the ‘German spy’ 
fakes. Every untoward incident, almost every fire, 
explosion, accident or disaster on land or sea was credited to 
the ‘German spy system,’ every local revolt to the Bolshe- 
viki. Headlines carried the word in the largest type. 

In France it [the Bureau] had a permanent staff of 740, 
and a couple of thousand French agents going on and off the 
payrolls—payment by results. In September 1918 one of the 
principals of the American Bureau described to a group 
around a table, of whom the writer was one, the working of 
the ‘system.’ There was the usual fake news, fake cables, 
fake pictures, ‘stick it’ talkers and advertisement of Ameri- 
can goods. In addition, agents were maintained in towns, 
villages, and industrial mills and factories. The agents had 
to report on all cases of local dissatisfaction or war-sickness. 
If it resulted from agitation, the names of the agitators, their 
occupations, qualifications and principal arguments had to be 
forwarded. The agitator must then be approached by some 
local patriot who knows him personally, or by his shop-man- 
ager, to inform him that they have heard of an excellent posi- 
tion in some other area which they think the agitator’s ability 
will just fit, and which they will help him to get. Agitation 
will, of course, be incompatible with the responsibilities of 
his new position. If the agitator takes the glad hand, he’ will 
disappear and the area he had previously infested and infec- 
ted will be invaded by a cinema show, a brass band, ‘O My 
Country’ oratory, and ‘off she goes again.’ 

If the agitator would not see the good thing he must be 
called up for military service, although this must be done 
with discretion, because the calling up of Andrieu, of the 
Metal Workers’ Union, caused a most inconvenient strike; 
but with persons of less importance and less ‘pull’ it could 
be safely and properly done. 

If the agitator was too old to be sent to the front, and too 
stupid to be converted, he had to be snowed under with ‘pro- 
enemy’ slander, or a ‘frame-up’ had to be secured, and the 
man gaoled. The safety of the nation was the objective; to 
secure it every method was justifiable, and by one means or 
another war-sickness must be conquered and fresh war vitality 
pumped into the jaded nerves of the mangled population. 


Bribery as an Anglo-Saxon institution perhaps 
should not be discussed in a country where there are 
so many laws and other expressions of economic 
power at hand to be used against critics of existing 
institutions; therefore I merely quote: 


Havelock Wilson, of the Seamen’s Union, was openly 
charged by Arthur Henderson with handling £50,000, of which 
he, Wilson, dared not explain the origin. Tom Richardson, 
M. P., alleged that the clerical work for Wilson’s patriotic 
crusade was done in the War Office. Four hundred ‘Patriotic 
Trade Unionists, at £1 per day and expenses, were engaged 
to demonstrate in Coventry against the munition strikers. In 
the great workshops, men were bribed to spy upon their com- 
rades, to report ‘slackness’ and ‘agitators’ and ‘pacifists,’ and 
some of the phizgigs actually stimulated trouble in order to 
have something to report, and prove themselves worthy of 
their tainted pay and their tainted corrupters. 


As an example of one whose class-consciousness 
was too well developed for him to be bought, Frank 
Anstey mentions Robert Smillie, who was offered and 
who refused both the Coal Controllership and the 
Food Controllership. That exceptions should be re- 
ported is the best internal evidence of Anstey’s gen- 
eral impression of the success of the Government’s 
bribery, direct and indirect. 

The book-keeping transactions for carrying on the 
British Empire are uncommonly interesting: 

It was admitted in the House of Commons that the British 
agents in the United States numbered about 4500, but the 
amount of money spent on propaganda in the United States 
was never stated. There. were similar agencies in all parts 
of the world, supposed to be of local, spontaneous growth, 
but all financed by Great Britain. The persuasion money 
passed through one or other of the trading corporations oper- 


ating in the region. Thus, in Asia the cash passed through 
Tobacco Trust agencies, under Cunliffe Owen. In Switzer- 
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land it passed through the stockbroking establishment of 
Richard Guinness, a patriotic Britisher, with a succession of 
German wives. The financial house of Charles Hambro & 
Co. paid out in Spain and Scandinavia, while in Australia the 
cheques for expenses were passed to galvanized patriots by 
the firm of Dalgety & Co. Tnis was superior to the German 
method of working through diplomatic agencies. The advan- 
tage of passing public funds through industrial and commer- 
cial houses instead of political activities was that a beautiful 
business skin was given to the most ugly operation. And so 
the good work went on the wide world over. 


By observation and quotation Frank Anstey has 
gathered within the covers of his book items of news 
from Europe, America, Asia and Australia which 
should disillusion any Mr. Britling who reads ir 
through. Anstey’s conclusion is that by politics “noth- 


ing fundamental is touched, the discontented are per- | 


petually duped with hope deferred.” His hope, ex~- 
pressed not as a hope but as a fact, is that Lord Buck- 
master was speaking truly when he said: “We face 
the growing discontent of a disillusioned people.” He 
draws a moral for Australian labour; mass action, 
direct action and quick action. 

In fine, “Red Europe” is a contribution toward the 
disillusionment of those who still have faith that polit- 
ital institutions are not the instruments of a class, but 
are the means of expression for a people. This disil- 
lusionment must be made complete as well as wide- 
spread. It is not sufficient that the cold economic 
facts of a reduced standard of living and the manifest 
preparations for new wars should deny the golden 
promises of the war just ended. The disillusionment 
must include the understanding that the advertised 
war aims, the politically stated war aims, were never 
the real aims; that the politicians never sought the 
interests of the workers, the middle class, or of any- 
one except the exploiting class, and that the economic 
control of the political institutions made that neces- 
sary, and would make it necessary again and again, 
whether the so-called leaders be Lloyd George or 
Clemenceau, Woodrow Wilson or General Leonard 
Wood. The disillusionment must include the under- 
standing that the political expression of votes cast 
without a collateral action of industrial organization 
is not only useless, but merely gives a new term of 
existence to the present economic order. 


1D Cow 


ON THE FRENCH THEATRE. 

THERE is an ironical disproportion between the plays, the 
tolerable plays, we produce in this country and the books 
about plays. Our literature on the theatre is immense: 
Messrs. Little, Brown and Company alone, for example, 
qualify as intellectual publishers through their long list 
in this department. Their “Contemporary Drama Series,” 
which aims to present in separate volumes a survey of 
the theatre in each—they do not yet say every—country, 
has already included works of Italy, England and Ire- 
land. To this series has now been added “The Contem- 
porary Drama of France” by Professor Frank W. Chan- 
dler of the University of Cincinnati. 

It would be an odious thing to make light of this book, 
a book that represents so patent and prodigious an out- 
lay of intelligent labour. It covers—covers is the word— 
thirty years of the French theatre, from the opening of 
Antoine’s first enterprise to the close of the European 
War. It will, as a work of reference, assist in the prep- 
aration of innumerable college theses and gladden the eye 
of many a perplexed soul driven to prepare a paper for 
the Monday Afternoon Club. Think of the industry in- 
vested in the “classification, analysis and criticism of a 
thousand plays by two hundred and thirty authors”! No- 
thing is common or unclean to Professor Chandler, no- 
thing is mean, trivial or unimportant; not a sparrow has 
fallen to the ground in the French theatre but he has 


witnessed and recorded it. He is as careful, in his Chris- 
tian imparitiality, to include the one play that Mme. Jean 
Roy wrote or the half of a play written by Camille de 
Senne as all those of the Hervieus, the Mirbeaus and the 
Richepins who have borne the burden ‘and the heat of 
the day. 

And yet! Is this, after all, the contemporary drama of 
France? There are so many trees and so many leaves 
on each tree in this kind of criticism that one doesn’t see 
the forest at all. One looks for Jacques Copeau, for ex- 
ample, and his revolutionary theatre. There it is, to be 
sure, in a couple of perfunctory references. But who, 
not knowing, could possibly guess that the Théatre du 
Vieux Colombier is of any more significance than a dozen 
other playhouses? There is no proportion, no light and 
shade, no judgment, in short, no taste essentially, in all 
these laborious, lucid, skilfully prepared pages. They 
are all about the subject and yet they are not about the 
subject at all, for how, from such a book, is it possible to 
derive any sense of the French theatre, any conception 
of it, any notion of what it really consists of, what its 
derivations are and whither it is tending? This is the 
vice of what our universities consider the virtue of crit- 
icism—impartiality, the objective attitude, the legal 
method, the suppression of the ego. Alas for our 
scholars! They are turning into Chinamen. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE BOOK. 


THE typical hero in contemporary fiction seems to be the 
artist. From “Jean-Christophe” to “Mendel,” from “The 
Flame of Life” to “The Moon and Sixpence,’ as one 
glances over the list of significant novels of the last two 
decades one is surprised to find how often the leading 
character is a painter, a musician, a writer. The artist 
has always appeared in fiction, but never before, surely, 
has he so filled the novelist’s stage. One might almost 
imagine that the writers of our day had formed a sort 
of conspiracy to foist their type upon the world, to 
proclaim their own superiority and their right to leader- 
ship. Apparently, however, in doing so they fulfill some 
deep and very general demand on the part of the public. 
The writer, whose office it once was to glorify the deeds 
of the man. of action, finds himself now in a world 
eager for nothing so much as the record of his own 
spiritual processes. And that is only natural. Thanks to 
the universal blocking and checking of instinct that mod- 
ern industrialism implies for the run of men and even of 
women the type of life that still, at whatever cost, affords 
scope for the creative impulses is haloed with an im- 
mense desirability. In our age, in which everything 
tends toward a regimentation of character, the average 
man, presented with no other ideal than that of success, 
finds himself obliged to yield up one by one the attributes 
of a generous humanity. No wonder the artist has come 
to be the loadstone of so many wishes. He alone seems 
able to keep open the human right of way, to test and 
explore the possibilities of life. 


Tue phenomenon of the artist as hero is no less general 
in American than in European fiction. There is, how- 
ever, a profound difference between the American and 
the European treatment of that phenomenon. In the 
European novels I have mentioned, and in many others 
I might mention, the artist always succeeds in being an 
artist and in convincing us of his reality. Of no Ameri- 
can novel that I can remember is this true. There is 
Mary Austin’s “A Woman of Genius,” there is Jack Lon- 
don’s “Martin Eden,” there is Theodore Dreiser’s “The 
‘Genius’,” there is Stephen French Whitman’s “Predes- 
tined.” In every one of these books the chief character 
is ostensibly an artist, but there is not a convincing figure 
among them. They do not convey the quality of genius 
or even of an economy of talent. They reveal, as I say, 
the universal preoccupation with the artist as a type. 
But they offer the strongest internal evidence that we 
lack in this country both a grasp of the psychology of 
the artist and a sense of the artistic vocation. 
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Ovr writers have not begun to realize their immense 
responsibility: till they have done so they can hardly 
present themselves convincingly in fiction. They have 
been schooled to take a humble view of their trade and to 
| disbelieve in its importance to society, not only by the 
ordinary influences of a rather primitive environment 
but by the example of their leaders. For half a cen- 
tury no one in America has spoken of greatness, no one 
has praised greatness, no one has even dared to insist 
that there is a hierarchy in human activities, no one has 
asserted that literature, philosophy and art represent 
values of transcendent importance. Unless youth is in- 
spired with a sense of these things it can not possibly 
develop the creative will, which is in so large a measure 
a matter of emulation; and there is nothing that stimu- 
lates youth like the existence, the presence, the propin- 
quity of men of great gifts who radiate a sense not of 
their own ‘importance but of the importance of their 
gifts, of their vocation—who accept, in short, the respon- 
sibility of being leaders. The strength, such as it was, 
of our New England literature, sprang from the fact 
that those old writers were almost conscious of being 
heirs of a priesthood; they had, and they disseminated, 
the sense of an extra-neighbourly, almost an extra-mun- 
dane, sanction. Since then, and because the life of the 
spirit demands a sort of apostolic succession, the sense of 
the vocation, where it has existed in Americans, has been 
to an extraordinary degree the result of European con- 
tacts. One recalls not only the Whistlers and the Henry 
Jameses but men like Frank Norris and Stephen Crane. 


Our stay-at-home leaders have evaded this responsibility. 
They have too readily accepted the illusion that one man 
is, and the doctrine that one man ought to be, as good as 
another. They have studied the art of protective colora- 
tion, and if they have not actually added to the contempt 
under which their vocations labour they have certainly 
done nothing to mitigate that contempt. Hear, for ex- 
ample, what Mr. Howells says: 


It is good for the literary aspirant to realize very early that 
he is but one of many, for the vice of our comparatively 
virtuous craft is that it tends to make each of us imagine 
himself central, if not sole. As a matter of fact, however, 
the universe does not revolve around any one of us; we 
make our circuit of the sun along with the other inhabitants 
of the earth, a planet of inferior magnitude. 


It is a virtue, no doubt, that Mr. Howells reminds us of, 
but isn’t it one of the meanest of the virtues? As a 
counsel for the literary aspirant, at any rate, nothing 
could be more disastrous: for without a sense of the glory 
of the race no one would ever accept its dust and heat. 
They were wiser, the ancients and the men of the Re- 
naissance, who spoke of immortal garlands and fed 
themselves on the idea of fame: childish as they seem 
to us now, they had a far truer understanding of the 
needs of the “aspirant” in question. And of the import- 
ance of their activities! In the thought that there was 
something glorious in life they were not unwilling for 
the moment to forgo the virtuous reflection that the 
world is petty and man little better than a worm. 


Mr. Howetv’s attitude is quite typical. I remember 
something that Randolph Bourne wrote about John 
Dewey: 

Professor Dewey’s thought is inaccessible because he has 
always carried his simplicity of manner, his dread of show 
or self-advertisement, almost to the point of extravagance. 
In all his psychology there is no place for the psychology 
of prestige. His democracy seems almost to take that ex- 
treme form of refusing to bring oneself or one’s ideas to 
the attention of others. 


This diffidence, this humility, however touching in the 
individual who exhibits them, are, to my thinking, abso- 
lutely fatal to civilization when that individual happens 
to be, for his own time, the very embodiment of art or 
philosophy. Private virtue, public vice! One feels that 
Mr. Howells and Professor Dewey, humble as they are 


themselves—are they?—are still more humble in their 
instinctive conception of the importance of literature 
and philosophy. And that is just our grievance against 
them. They have unconsciously yielded to the contempt 
under which ideal activities labour in this country. They 
have failed to challenge the assumption of the man in 
the street that ideal activities are indeed contemptible. 
And by this very fact they have, as the only available 
standard-bearers of the ideal, done more to dampen the 
ardour of the “literary aspirant” than the man in the 
street himself. When the priests are without faith, who 
is going to be religious? 


We have had too much talk in this country about the 
technique of writing. What we need is a tremendous 
restatement of the responsibility, the opportunity, of the 
writer. Who but he can project images of a beautiful, 
desirable and possible social order, focussing the blind 
and desultory efforts of other men? Who but he can 
communicate, amid the weariness and the cynicism es- 
pecially of these coming years, that sense of the mira- 
culous potentialities of life without which the impulse 
of progress and movement and change perpetually flags 
and wavers and loses itself in what Theodore Dreiser 
calls the “mere idle rocking of forces’? Let me quote a 
few sentences from the “Nouveaux Prétextes” of M. 
Andre Gide: 


Everything has always existed in man, more or less openly 
or in secret—and what new times uncover in him, disclose 
to the eye, has slumbered there always. ...I believe that 
as humanity after all outweighs race one can find else- 
where than in St. Petersburg—in Brussels, I mean, or in 
Paris—Nejdanovs, Muichkins, and Prince Andrés. But as 
long as their voices have not been heard either in books 
or on the stage they languish or lose patience under the 
cloak of custom, waiting, waiting for their hour. We do 
not hear them because the world hears only those whose 
voices it recognizes, and because their voices, being too 
new, are smothered. We look upon the black cloak of 
custom and we see them not; what is worse, these new 
forms of humanity do not recognize themselves. How many 
secret Werthers there were, unknown to themselves, wait- 
ing for the bullet of Goethe’s Werther in order to take 
their own lives! How many hidden heroes await only the 
example of the hero of a book, only a spark of life given 
off by his life, in order to live, only a word from him in 
order to speak. 


If literature is capable of these evocations of the dor- 
mant possibilities in human nature—and who denies it? 
—what an immense opportunity the American writer 
has, confronted ‘as he is with a society in which only 
two or three of the notes of the human scale are ever 
heard! And at this time especially, when youth in 
America is so suggestible! Upon the American novelist 
lies the task of calling to life the innumerable impulses 
that make a society rich and significant, of opening up 
new paths ‘and directing the floods of energy that refuse 
to flow in the old channels. Let him create new heroes 
on the printed page and they will follow in flesh and 
blood. Let him begin by conceiving and embodying in 
American terms ‘and under American conditions the con- 
vincing image of the hero as artist. 


I recomMEND the following new books to the notice of 
readers of the Freeman: 


“We Moderns,” by Edwin Muir. New York: A. A. Knopf. 

“Handmade Fables,” by George Ade. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Co. 

“A Treasury of English Prose,” by L. Pearsall 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

“Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland,” by Lady 
Gregory. 2 vols. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Bolshevism at Work,” by William T. Goode. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 

“Moments with Mark Twain,” selected by Albert Bigelow 
Paine. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

“Three Plays of the Argentine,” translated by Jacob S. 
Fassett, Jr. Introduction by Edward Hale Bierstadt. New 
York: Duffield and Co. 


Smith. 


THE FREEMAN 


“You need not hang up the 


ivy branch over the wine that 
will sell.” 


SucH an injunction against 
telling the world that you 
have a good thing has never 
been potent as a deterrent. 
We doubt not that Publilius 
Syrus himself, two thousand 
years ago, took pains to in- 
form people of his work, and 
it is pretty certain that he dis- 
played favourable press-no- 
tices of his mimes on the 


hoardings of Rome. 


The response to THE FREE- 
MAN confirms the maxim of 
P.S. But, though our friends 
display the ivy branch for us, 
a sense of duty toward the 
public (and the dictates of 
sound business) impel us to 
spread the news of our ex- 
istence. That is why we offer 


to send sample copies. 


Every day’s mail gives evi- 
dence of thirst for the wine 
we sell; we want new friends 
to taste. it at our expense. 
Fach number of THe Frer- 
MAN represents a refreshing 
draught. Surely some of your 
acquaintances have parched 


throats. 


Their names? 


THAT mine adversary had written a book.” There 

() were no weekly papers in Job’s day; if there 

9 had been he might have cried, “O, that he might 

write editorials, and print book reviews, and a sonnet or 

two, and essays on art and life, every seven days, and then 
see what I will do to him, O Lord!” 


With this number of THE FREEMAN we attain to the 
age of eight weeks, verily, a ripe age when measured by 
the averages compiled by the statisticians of journalistic 
effort. But, actually, we have only begun to take nour- 
ishment. In this brief period, however, we have attracted 
to us a body of friends and have smoked out our adver- 
saries. 


Some of those who do not like us are those who live in 
a different world and speak another language as, for ex- 
ample, the sturdy officer of marines whose letter we printed 
last week. Others, less worthy of respect than the bluff 
militarist, take refuge in criticising superficial features of 
the paper, though their real objection is to our attitude 
toward political shams and monopoly control. 


The line-up is encouraging; we are finding our place 
and people are finding us. Tur FREEMAN will thrive on 
the support that comes from the one-hundred percent Amer- 
icans who cultivate the tradition of Paine, Jefferson, Tho- 
reau, Lincoln and Emerson; it will grow under the encour- 
agement of those whose zsthetic outlook is not limited by 
chauvinism, and many will cherish the paper for the ene- 
mies that it makes. 


If you feel that we stand for your opinions, that we 
are publishing the sort of paper that you would publish, 
and if you share the view of many correspondents who tell 
us that we represent a needed influence in American life, 
we consider that we are warranted in asking positive aid. 
Three things: 


Subscribe for yourself ; 
Get your friends to subscribe ; 
Urge your newsdealer to sell THE FREEMAN. 


lf you cannot obtain THE FREEMAN from your newsdealer, please send us his name. 
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TO INSURE RECEIVING THE PAPER REGU- 
LARLY SUBSCRIBE. FOR A YEAR, OR PUT 
US TO THE TEST FOR TEN WEEKS. 


THe FREEMAN, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 32 West 58th street, New York City. 


I enclose $6.00* to pay for Ture FREEMAN for one year. 

I accept your test offer and eto $1. to pay for Tur FrReEMAN for ten weeks. 
IN ATT, oa oper sb 6.5 5 na ia ea order ee dace on 
Street 


B. 6 Be 0 © 00. 6 6 8 8) “Oe SN ole eile! es @ 6 5 ai ve lan eee ne a See ae ak el 


City’ aeidi7State. ... vis samatelaeteleiatew Jah alee eRe aly Bae 


* $6.50 in Canada; $7.00 elsewhere. Bh 8 


